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THE HARBOR 
gHEARD on board i CODE passenger boat, Neve. 


woman een: The 
"tibertyt 
from New Jersey: Whadoyemean, “goodbye”? Ain’t 
> free in America? 

om the West: Sure, you are, so long you don’t 
ink or do diff’rent from the rest. 

lt That's liberty, isn’t it? What more 


_ great eee cine bovine 


eae of immigration, to bayeseeate tie 
cies for immigrants at the principal ports 
e SURVEY for Aug. 1, p. 560] have already 
up meee for their survey. The committee 


; mericanization ee the Massachusetts De- 
ducation ; W. W. Sibray, federal inspector of 
vestern half of Pennsylvania; Charles P. 
the National Catholic Welfare School in 
la D. Lasker of New York. 
Be Ellis Island has already been 
e has been named to investigate the 
_ Other ports of entry will come 


G RUSSIAN RELIEF 
different cities for raising funds for 
r istribution through the Friends have 

red ugh the national office of the 
‘und in New York City, of which Allen 
ucceede ecg Robins as the Amer- 


med in about forty cities. 


ed. by 3 ae Hoover, is now 
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e in Russia, is chairman. — 
of the general superintendent of the mills. 
_ was secured who has been doing similar work for the political * 


No. 8 


being conducted by the organization, for five million dol- 
lars to continue relief to Russian men, women and chil- 
dren. This fund will be handled by the American 
Friends’ Service Committee which has distributed about 
a million dollars worth of food in Russia during the last 
eighteen months. The Quakers have their own staff of 
relief workers in Russia. Their work is differentiated from 
that of the American Relief Administration in that the latter 
organization is feeding about a million children a month while 
the Friends are rendering aid to both adults and children. 
Special efforts will be made during the Thanksgiving season 


‘to bring before the American public the needs of the Russian 


people. A Russian Thanksgiving dinner will be held in New 
York at which the same scant rations which the Russian 
children are receiving—a bow] of soup and a chunk of bread 


_ —-will be served. Paul Cravath will preside while Vernon 


Kellogg and Anna Haines, in charge of the work of the 


. Quakers in Russia for the past eighteen months, will speak. 


A Thanksgiving appeal through the churches is also planned. 
UNDER THE MILL STACKS 


HE city of Clairton, Pennsylvania, has just gone 

through a heated campaign om the question of political 

control of the town by the Steel Corporation which has 
several of its large plants located there. “The mill interests 
seem to have run true to the form revealed in the investiga-— 
tions of the Steel Strike of 1919, with liberal use of money, 
under-cover men and threats of discharge to employes not sup- 
porting the mill ticket. 

Clairton has been formed into a city this year, out of a _ 
number of adjacent boroughs, and a movement was started 
early in the summer by church groups and leading citizens of 
the community to set up an administration committed to a 
progressive policy, including sanitary, recreation, and muni- 
cipal art features. The mill authorities opposed the program f 
on the ground that the mill paid the most of the taxes and 
should determine the policies of the city. The people’s faction 
brought out a strong ticket, headed by J. Will Taylor, cashier 
of the leading bank of the city. The mill ticket was sup- 
ported by those advocating an open town on moral policies, 
with the understanding that its success would mean privileges 
for them. The result in the primaries was a victory for the — 
people’s ticket, which won by margins averaging about three 
to two. - i 

Immediately after the primaries the eighteen superintend- 
ents of departments were called to a meeting by the general 
superintendent of the mill and a new party was launched in 
support of the defeated mill candidates, with the exception of 
the one opposing Mr. Taylor, who was replaced by one of ; 
the mill superintendents. r: 

An aggressive campaign was then started under dire ae 
A publicity man 
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organization in Pittsburgh for years ‘The publicity plainly 
‘set forth the issue as one of corporation control of the muni- 
cipal governments. | Speakers imported by the mill ticket 
interests made veiled threats that proposed improvements and 
enlargements by the mills would go elsewhere unless the mill 
was permitted to control the town. Stories were told of towns 
from which industries were reputed to have moved away, be- 
cause such control was refused. Employes of the mill were 
given to understand that their jobs depended on their voting 
the mill ticket. Wives of superintendents went to wives of 
employes telling them to see to it that they and their hus- 
bands as well voted “where your bread comes from,” if they 
did not want trouble. Spies and under-cover operators were 
known to be on every side, until employes of the mills were 
afraid to be seen even talking with those supporting the town 
ticket. Men in the employ of the mill wrote notes giving 
valuable information to town ticket leaders, and threw them 
into their automobiles, not daring to be seen talking to them. 
- An interesting feature of the campaign was the unsuccessful 
effort of the mill interests to corral the votes of the Negro 
population, most of which had been brought to work in the 
‘mills during the shortage of men in war times and at the 
time of the steel strike. Ihe Negroes, however, are reported 
to have stood pretty solidly by the town ticket. 

The result was a victory for the mill ticket by ja very small 
margin. The mill interests will now have full control of the 
civil offices. Clairton will be remembered as one of the places 
where strikers’ meetings were broken up and bystanders rid- 
den down by the state constabulary during the steel strike. 


MODEL HOTEL KEEPING 


HE model conditions of employment obtaining in the 
Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, described by the 
hotel manager, Mary E. Lindsley, are the outstanding 
feature of the program of the twenty-second annual confer- 
ence of the National Consumers’ League, scheduled to be held 
in Washington this week. In pursuance of its campaign to 
have the public play its part in upholding high standards of 
labor, the league conference is slated to take place in the 
Grace Dodge Hotel. 

Not only does this model establishment comply with the 
legal standards of Washington for hotel employes—the forty- 
_ eight-hour week, the eight-hour day, one day’s rest in seven, 
and a minimum wage of $16.50 for all workers, experienced 
or inexperienced—but it has also made some special provisions 
for the health and comfort of its employes. Rest rooms, lava- 

tories fitted with tubs and showers, lockers, and a cafeteria 
have been arranged for them. In the cafeteria, breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner can be purchased for twenty cents—a 
figure which just covers cost of material plus maintenance of 
the department. At the end of a six-months’ period, the hotel 
management has provided for an automatic increase in the 
wages of all its employes, an arrangement which the man 
agement hopes will be more attractive to the workers than the 
tipping system. The hotel is owned by the General Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, and it is planned 
and run for the special convenience of women visitors in 
Washington. 
As part of its campaign for better conditions for women 

workers in hotels, the National Consumers’ League has issued 
a leaflet with this appeal: 


To encourage sound labor standards in hotels will you not 
hold your national convention where the health of women hotel 
, workers is protected by the eight-hour day, the forty-eight-hour 
___week, one day of rest in seven, and the minimum wage? 


_ These standards are provided by law in California, Oregon, 
the state of Washington, North Dakota, Massachusetts, and 
the District of Columbia. The National Consumers’ League 
points out, however, that although hotel workers’ wages and 
hours are amazingly unstandardized in other places, no 
smaller social group than the National Council of Social 
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Work, following the appeal of the league, votodtas 


meeting to hold its next conference in Providence, _ 
Island. aie By i" 

At its Washington conference, the Consumers’ League w 
also take steps toward a vigorous campaign against the N 
tional Woman’s Party’s proposed equality amendment to # 
federal constitution. Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secreta 
of the league, has stated that this amendment to remo 
“political, civil, and legal disabilities on account of sex | 
marriage” is inadvisable because it would “endanger if nop}. 
abolish” the entire body of legislation existing in forty-four 
states which restricts the working hours of women or p 
vides them with minimum wage regulations. 

} t 
SHANTUNG UNDER WATER §@| 
ALL, rains have again flooded the thickly populate 
districts of Shantung which last year, under the sam 
circumstances, called for relief from all over the worl 
D. C. Baker, in charge of distribution in one of the countie 
for the International Famine Relief Committee last yea 
writes that the late September rains flooded the counties ¢ 
Tung Ping and Tung E, The Tien Tsin Pukow Railroad 
embankment has broken down near Pung Pu and 755 of th 
goo villages of Tung Ping county are under water. he 
bridge repaired by the International Committee last year lie 
six feet under water and for a distance of forty miles throug. 
the richest section of the province the people have had ta 
travel by boat. One hundred persons, he says, have alread 
lost their lives in the flood. The fall crops, sweet potat 
and millet which had grown 18 to 20 feet high and we 
ready to take in, are rotting in the water. 

The situation in the county of Tung Ping is apparenth 
worse than last year when 200,000 people in that county wer 
fed by the International Committee. For, although the flood 
are now receding, there is no surplus of food from last yes 
to fall back upon and the damage seems to have reached out 
further so that two or three of the counties south of Tun 
Ping appear to be in as serious condition as that county wa 
in during 1920. 

Though the International Committee of last year is nov 
scattered, it is understood that they had a surplus of fund 
and an appeal for help has already been made to them. 


- JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS IN CHINA _ 


TATISTICS. dealing with Chinese populations a 
mostly non-existent. The task of securing reliable figure 

is long and arduous. The following items comparing 
Chinese and Japanese conditions are furnished by Ty 
Chen, of Columbia University, on the basis of many month 
of investigation. Japanese migrations to China are defende 
chiefly on the ground that Japan needs.room for an expandir 
population. Many Japanese emigrants go-from the Japanes 
provinces of Kioto-fu and Nagasaki-ken, where the popula 
tion is 118 and 98.7 per square mile, respectively, to th 
provinces of Shantung and Fukien, where ‘the population is 
528 and 282 per square mile, respectively. 4 
This means that the struggle for existence is heavier i 
China than in Japan. Wages in comparative areas seem t 
indicate this clearly. Ta Chen compares the wages ii 
Manchuria and Japan: 


OCCUPATIONS DALNY (SOUTH MANCHURIA) JAPAN, AVERAGE — 
DAILY WAGE IN YEN DAILY WAGE IN 

Blacksmith a3 OF 
Bricklayers 30 1.22 
Carpenters -50 97 

Day laborers .30 -70 
Stonecutters .50 5 

Tile roofers 44 ; 99 
Painters — -40 85 
Tailors -50 19—.97 


Even making allowance for small differences in the cost. 
living in these two regions, the Japanese in Manchuria ar 
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| Japan 

re, in Japan, wages Gnd living costs keep pace 
h other fairly closely. The Osaka Department of 
ries has recently shown that, taking 1914 as the base 
, wages have up to 1920 increaséd 163 per cent, while 
jolesale prices have advanced 170 per cent. In China, the 
ninese Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce has found 
> the corresponding period that the wholesale prices of 
ianghai, for example, have increased 140 per cent, whereas 
--increase in wages hardly exceeds 80 per cent. The big 
up between the increase in wages and in wholesale prices 
is caused serious maladjustments in the Chinese population, 
id has yitally affected the Japanese in China. 

What ae the occupations of the Japanese in China? The 
‘atistical Annual of the Japanese Imperial Cabinet lists the 
ypanese in Manchuria, Shantung and Fukien, in 1920, as 
lows: 


PLACE PUBLIC SERVICE ; AGRICULTURE ; 
INDEPENDENT §PASTURAGE}; FORESTRY; 
> ENTERPRISE FISHERY 
Mukden (and vicinity) 1663 210 
"Tsingtao (Shantung) 1871 627 
Amoy (and. vicinity) 161 none 


in this connection is 
who have variety of 


The definition of “public service” 
her obscure. It includes “doctors,” 


esources. In Shantung, post office employes are interested 
1 the distribution of morphine. The whole question, now 
largely debated, of Japanese migration to China is, how- 


eliable data. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND WAR 


HE vicissitudes which have characterized the history of 
the birth control movement in this country came to a 
dramatic climax last Sunday evening when the final ses- 
jon n of the First American Birth Control Conference held at 
ew York City Town Hall was broken up by the police. 
ts. Margaret Sanger, pioneer in the birth control move- 
ment here, and Harold Cox, editor of the Edinburgh Review 
ind for years the most conservative member of the Liberal 
tty in Parliament, were scheduled to speak. Mrs. Sanger, 
hom the police prevented from speaking, was arrested upon 
charge of disorderly conduct and inciting to a riot. Justice 
igan of the Fifty-fourth Street Magistrate’s Court, be- 
re whom the case was heard Monday morning, dismissed it 
the ground that holding a meeting on birth control was not 
| crime. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Sanger announced that the American 
itth Control League would open a birth-control clinic in 
y York during the week as had originally been planned. 
ollowing the opening of this clinic an attempt will be made 
) open similar ones)in other cities. The clinic is established 
under. the decision handed down by the Court of Appeals of 
y York state, January 8, 1918, giving to the legally prac- 
¢ physician the right to inform patients as to means of 
nting conception for the cure and prevention of disease. 
interpretation of this law, Mrs. Sanger states, is very 
id, permitting the giving of information to any woman 
health would be endangered in case of pregnancy. This 
on was a result of the arrest of Mrs. Sanger, Ethel Byrne 
Fania Mindell in 1916 for opening, in Brooklyn, the 
birth control clinic in America. 
T} conference itself marked the entrance of the birth con- 
in America upon its scientific, constructive 
ha goad session for members of the medical profes- 
m was held, at which six hundred were present. At this 
eting it was decided that-a research committee made up of 
should be appointed to correlate the findings upon 


c con teged represented the first effort toward 
Za n upon the part of the league. Steps 
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ctual task, including the surveying of topography and natural_ 


ver, obscured by reason of the non-existence of complete and. 
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DISASTER, 


Your Red Cross 
Has Never Failed 


because you have never failed to sup- 
port it. 

Since 1881 the American Red Cross 
has spent $14,000,000 sending succor to 
communities overtaken by disaster. 

One hundred and seventy-seven chap- 
ters had to meet disaster emergencies this 
last year. 

. Who can tell what part of the country 
may need the Red Cross next? 

It will be on hand, never fear—and 
all because you, with your membership and 
your aid in enrolling new members, will 
be present at the Annual Mens 
Roll Call. 


Annual RED Cross Roll Call 
Ba Join or renew your membership ea 


Novemser 11-24 ,1921 


A REMINDER 


will be taken to build up an organization in each state to press 
for legislation. It is the policy of the Voluntary Parenthood 
League, the other national organization in this field, to secure 
a change in the federal statute prohibiting information con- 
cerning contraception from the United States mails and de- 
claring such information illegal and obscure. [See the SURVEY 
for October 22, page 113.] 

Papers of the conference dealt in the main with the 
scientific and social aspects of the subject. Dr. Reynold A. 
Spaeth, of the School of Hygiene and Public Health of Johns 
Hopkins University, discussed Birth Control as a Public 
Health Measure; André Tridon of New York, Birth Control 
and Psychoanalysis; E. C. Lindeman, of the North Carolina 
College for Women, Birth Control and Rural Social Pro- 
gress; Harietta A. Dilla of Smith College, the Greater Free- 
dom by Birth Control; James Maurer, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor, Birth Control and Infant 
Mortality: an Economic Problem. 

One of the themes of the conference was the effect that the 
limitation of population would have in preventing future 
wars. 

Mr. Cox presented an imposing array of figures to sub- 
stantiate this point. ‘‘Armament,” he said, “is a symptom of — 
man’s fear of wars.” 
primary causes for war, the rule to live, be removed, wars will — 
continue to affect mankind. This rule to live, he continued, 
makes it imperative that nations acquire new territory for 
their surplus populations. In the United States, he asserted, 
the population more than doubled between 1880 and 1920, " 
and if this same rate should continue for 200 years there 
would be 4,313,000,000 people in this country. Professor 
Lindeman, whose paper was read, concurred with Mr. C 
that overpopulation is one of the serious economic reas 
often underlying war. i 


And he added that unless one of the — 


This skull was\dug out of the soil of 
Europe. It was 60,000 years old and 
had been crushed by a piece of stone 
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This skull was dug out ar the soil of 
Europe. It was three years old and 
had been crushed by a piece of lead 
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ITH the full impact of Mr. Hughes’ diabolically 
direct demand for immediate, specific and unes- 
capable scrapping of roughly one-half the existing 
: navies, we have less fear of looking forward to 
esults, measured in terms of world hope, at Washington, 
at Versailles, where we got, to use Mr. Balfour’s phrase, 
ace to end peace. The war educated us in_ soci- 
ical cause and effect. We know now that a military 
paign in Hungary means starving children in Vienna and 
ions on American street corners. We can see an in- 
appropriation for added armies in France work itself 
falling francs on the ’changes and added burdens on 
Merican reconstruction committees. We are almost con- 
iced that armed intervention in Russia necessarily entails 
American drive for funds to save starving peasants and 
‘families. Mr. Hoover has left no shadow of doubt that 


Yi 


somewhere else. 
wo more years of thought taught us another lesson. 
possibility of war (as staff colleges teach young army 
rs at the beginning of their training) makes peace merely 
der form of war activity. Munitions are piled up; wea- 
; perfected; guns tested; spies broadcast in suspect coun- 
; industrial plants made readily adaptable to military 
propaganda machinery completed. The process is partly 
. But it takes toll in huge military and naval appro- 
ons, which in turn become higher rents, taxes and living 
without an equivalent rise in incomes. 
rld’s banker she bears not only her own burdens but 
f nations abroad. A French expenditure for arms 
added French credits here—because France is living on 
ican credit—which means higher interest rates to every 
ican merchant and higher prices to every American con- 
and poorer families in American cities. Every charity 
eckon the cost of past or future war into its budget in 
orm, whatever its field. 
hope of being free of these burdens, the yearning to be 
economic drains and psychological demands for hate, 
0 a climax when the weeping crowds welcomed Wil- 
e savior, into Paris as he entered on the dreary road 
lles. » Thereafter it ebbed and sank, to rise again in 
‘mood in every country. Financial pressure alone could 
. the swift acceptance of Harding’s invitation. Few 
governments could withstand the rising against any 
men who might thwart a reasonable effort to demili- 
e world. Japan, we are told, shares a like sentiment; 
tures of her delegation and still more of her pressmen 
verify the statement. Even the great personages who 
ross the stage are interesting only as historic figures, 
ersonal power. Foch is a historic general, not the 
iding any question. ‘Briand is nothing, save as he 
or executes a popular mandate. Prince Tokugawa 
f a Japanese liberal movement—his strength lies 
alliances in Japan. The British delegation has 
standing liberal ; but the colonials are there, and behind 
m is Lloyd George, who so obviously bows to an 
tish demand for peace that the old-school men like Bal- 
id Geddes are lost in the shuffle. All dele- 


ng the work of the Washington Conference 
t in its results, 
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a and Guns 
oe By Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 


AWA I. The Underlying Power 


_Japanese peasant. 
‘is the last thing he wants to do. 


mpaign for invasion anywhere means a campaign for re-_ 


As America is 


gations are tossed on a groundswell of underlying power 
which may crush them and their silly governments almost 
over night. It cannot be otherwise, for behind the pomp 
and ceremony isa dangerous tide; slow, continuous and fun- 
damental distrust of governments and their representatives. 

It cannot be otherwise. No American farmer or laborer, 
left to himself, would voluntarily shoot or be shot at by a 
The Japanese thinks the same. Fighting 
Until each has. been hyp- 
notized by propaganda or chicane into believing that the other 
strains to bring fire and destruction into his country, either 
would make a friend of the other should they chance to meet. 
Even without meeting the American will sell goods sometimes 
on credit to Japanese five thousand miles away. A mil- 
lion will answer the same question in the same way. They 
will fight any one if they have to; they do not want to fight 
at all. But interpose the machinery of government; let it 
start its propaganda, focussing national attention on presery- 
ing some point of honor or some avenue of trade—let it set 
up the doctrine of “interests abroad’—and war looms first 
as a disagreeable possibility, then as a matter of necessary 
defensé, and at last blooms forth as a sacred duty to purify 
the world. Yet after the war is over and the tale is told 
the fighter’s table is less well set than he had never fought; 
and usually the whole issue of the thing would not have made 
a penny’s difference to ninety-five out of every hundred mil- 
lion people in the warring countries, whatever the outcome. 

We are beginning to feel this; to ask, Have we been asleep 
and dreaming? Or are we fools?) Why should we be ever- 
lastingly toiling and paying and in the end giving our child- 
ren or fighting or dying, because of manufactured lies and 
immaterial causes? 

That is the released power behind the conference. It is 
new and uncontrolled. Failure to pacify it this time will 
mean immediate, definite misery; probably a Far Eastern 
war with ourselves as principles. One remembers a similar 
groundswell in the Russia of 1917. The cry, Peace and Bread, 
admits of one answer only, as the fragments of a shattered 
czarist government can tell. The same cry, subdued but 
audible, sounds above the welcoming guns at Washington. 

The first and great issue at the Washington conference 
is not the technical limitation courageously and definitely de- 
manded by Mr. Hughes, desirable as that is; but the transla- 
tion of this enormous residuum of international good feeling 
into world action. How can the normal goodwill which one 
plain man bears to another be expressed in international 
achievement ? 

Analyze Mr. Hughes’ proposal, and this becomes obvious. 
There is no sanction for his agreement to limit navies to a 
stated proportion of capital ships. 
Japan declare the treaty abrogated tomorrow we could make 
war; but that is all. 
can limit we can destroy; and the fact of the matter is that 


saying we will limit is not limiting. The limitation comes — 


from the fact that the civilized sentiment of everyone will 
denounce as an outlaw the nation which seeks once more to 


arm—it is that, and not the signature to the scrap of paper, — 
No agreement is worth a snap — 


which binds the bargain. 


Should Great Britain or — 


As Mr. Wells remarked, whatever we — 


without the sympathy of the populations of the signatory — : 
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untries. \ Without such sympathy an agreement ea dunk 
to be evaded or broken: an additional cause of war. 
___~ Consequently every proposition before this conference must 
go through a sort of referendum. It must be stated, sown 
_ broadcast through the world by every agency of publicity, 
___and the condensed sentiment of the world must honorably 
_and honestly be brought back to Washington before decision 
is taken. The strength of the pact will be the strength of 
aa _ the goodwill behind it. 
The concrete issues are all subordinate to this. Mr. 
Hughes’ first proposal—it was splendid diplomacy to explode 
it at once before the crawling work of the committees be- 
gins—will save roughly two hundred millions a year to 
In a four billion dollar budget this is 
little enough financially. He has not yet submitted his be- 
_ liefs on the Far East; nor indeed can the Far Eastern ques- 
tions be settled at this sitting. “They have yet to be stated, 
4 but agreement on just bases is possible. We must have good- 
_ will in whose light we may discuss and settle. To us it is 
_ apparently immaterial whether or not Japan overruns Shan- 
tung and captures the Philippines. We should eat no less 
heartily and sleep no less soundly. But the solution must be 
just, because China and the Pacific powers will one day awake; 
___and, as we have seen, there are no neutrals in war. Every 
gunshot means an appeal for charity; every purchase of 

American munitions means higher rent. 


Bas 
_ American taxpayers. 
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Income in the United 
States 


NE reason why economics continues so largely a 
speculative science is that we still lack exact infor- 
mation touching upon the economic facts which most 
vitally concern us. No questions are more funda- 
mental than those relating to the amount and distribution 
of income. What is the total income of the people of the 
United States? How has it changed during the last ten years? 
How is it shared among individuals and groups of individuals? 
__ What proportion of the total’ goes to the well-to-do classes 
and what proportion to wage earners? Are the rich really 
growing richer as the poor grow poorer? What would the 
_ averagejincome be if there were an equal per capita distribu- 
tion? On these questions we are favored with endless con- 
_ troyersy for the simple reason that authoritative answers to 
them have been lacking. 


_ The first report of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
aa _ search based on over a year’s investigation by its able staff 
_ goes far to supply this lack. In the pr EES of a census of 
_ incomes, such as was taken by Australia in 1915, the bureau 
- has been compelled to piece together all the available informa- 
tion from income tax returns, wage statistics, etc., to reach 
v dis comprehensive conclusions. These are frankly presented 
___as estimates but estimates so carefully arrived at and tested 
that the bureau is confident that they vary from the truth 
— IO per cent. 


_ The total income of the people of the Unted States few 
09-18 is found to have been in billions of dollars: 1909, 
7; 1910, 31.6; 1911, 31.4; 1912, 33.2; 1913, 34.73 1914, 
53 1915, 36.5; 1916, 46.2; 1917, 55.1; 1918, 62.0. The 
increase in income from 1913 to 1918 as striking but most 
Pat the 80 per cent shown was due to the inflation of prices. 
If the figures be reduced to terms of the prices prevailing in 
Est 913 the totals become: 1909, 29.9; 1910, 32.4; 1911, 31.8; 
'QI2, 33-3; 1913, 34-6; 1914, 33-2; 1915, 35.6; 1916, 41.4; 
1917, 41.6; 1918, 39.2. The cee in the increase from 

913 to .1918 from the 80 per cent of the preceding table 


“Report of the matical Bureau of ence Research, Inc., to be pub- 
by Harcourt Brace & Co., price $1.50 
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to the 13 per cbr Bae by we hee eloa eo 
hollowness of war prosperity! —_ 
As regards the distribution of income in da i. 
for which the estimate is considered most nearly ral 
about 88 per cent of the persons gainfully ania had i 
comes of less than $2,000 per annum and only about 12 Ff 
cent incomes exceeding that sum. In the same year 
per cent of the national income was divided among the 
per cent who had incomes of less than $2,000 per anr 
and about 40 per cent of the national income among # 
12 per cent who had incomes exceeding $2,000 per ann 

The corresponding figures for the earlier years were € 
less favorable to the group with the smaller incomes, sot 
effect of the war was to diminish somewhat the ineq ity 
the distribution of incomes- between these two classes. — 
far as these figures throw light on the matter the poor ha! 
been growing relatively richer and the rich relatively poor 
Coming now to the final question—the average per capi 
income—the’ results of the investigation were as follow 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA INCOME 
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MONEY INCOME TRANSLA 


: 
: 
4 
INTO TERMS OF 1973 | 
YEAR MONEY INCOME PRICES ‘ : 
1909 $317 $331 @} 
1910 343 35 
1911 335 339 f 
Igi2 348 349 ; 
1913 356 356 
1914 338 335 ; 
1915 364 355 . 
‘916 454 407 4) 
1917 534 404 i 
1918 595 376 : 
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The average income for 1918, $595, seems large, especi: 
when_it is remembered that no allowance is made in f 
figures for the important contribution of housewives : 
well-being of their families, but it becomes less impre: 
when translated into its equivalent i in terms of-1913 pri 
$376. The average American income also seems large ¥ 
contrasted with the average income for any other countr 
Thus, in 1914, compared with the average for the Uni 
States of $338, that for Australia was only $263, that € 
mated for the United Kingdom, only $243, and that & 
Germany only $146. But in making this comparison it 8 
be remembered that the cost of living in the United 
was substantially higher than in these other countries so 
extent of the greater material well-being of Am 
mains debatable. 

The final conclusion that is suggested by these ave: 
is that even an equal dsitribution of income, if such c¢ 
be effected without serious impairment of the machiner 
production on which all incomes depend (as of course it cc 
not), would provide only a small margin for the nom 
family above the amount needed to maintain a decent stz 
ard of living. The moral of this is that in our contir 
efforts to bring about greater equality in the distribution 
income we must be equally alert to the need of increai 
production. For if we curtail production in doing away ’ 
some of the present inequalities through taxation or 0 
means, instead of making the poor richer we may merely c 
all to grow poorer together. 

In presenting the conclusions of the Bureau of Econe 
Research I have avoided the temptation to discuss their m 
ods, chiefly because a second volume is promised which 1 
explain at length the means by which they arrived at their 
sults and justify the methods they employed. Even wi 
this added evidence of the thoroughness with which th 
has been performed it may be confidently said that ¢ 
clusions here summarized will stand as the dealt 
approximations to the truth until the United States fc 
the example of Australia and supplies us with an offiel 
authoritative census of the distribution of i Babs 
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HE Pirneritani veterans of the World War who 
fought abroad were astonished upon their return, 
and have continued to be astonished, at the annnliy 
of our people concerning the possibility of recurrence 


ie apathy, of course, is superficial only. I have found 
conversations with people that many of them seem to 
e that the very frightfulness of the war would in some 
countable manner prevent a recurrence. Other people 
ess themselves as so sickened by thoughts of the war that 
would abandon further consideration of it and leave 
ext generation to shift for itself. But this attitude. is 
ect; it is immoral. It is our duty, with the experience 
ave had, to insure a future stripped of war; and now 
th the Eoucence called at Washington this duty seems 
sible of fulfilment. It seeks an agreement for the reduc- 
of armaments. Such an agreement will reduce the bur- 
s of taxation to the extent to which armaments are cur- 
ed. To the extent, also, to which armaments are curtailed 
e will be, theoretically at least, some limitation of the 
for war, which seems inseparable from armaments and 
at armament implies. But the greatest beneficence that 
come out of the armament conference is the finding of a 
to make all armaments unnecessary. 
t me remind you, what the fathers and mothers of the 
d demand is a relief from war. They demand a right 
contemplate the future of their boys including as part of 
- future the obligation to lie in the mud and blood of No 
in’s Land, there, perhaps, to be knocked on the head like 
_and left alone to die. The fathers and mothers of 
vorld are interested in armament and in its reduction, 
y to the extent that its reduction will reduce war. 
It would, indeed, be most unfortunate if our people mis- 
rstood the character of this conference at Washington 
‘permitted themselves to expect more than it is right to 
from it. ‘The conference is one for the limitation of 
ents, not one for the abolition of war. The limitation 
maments means that the armament which we are to use 
e next war will be limited, but it does not mean that 
will not be a next war. 
hat is this thing we call war? It is, indeed, a veritable 
ution, well entrenched with a great backeround of tra- 
_ Your boys, when they returned from war, were loath 
k of their experiences. Everywhere this has been com- 
upon, and this, perhaps, is natural. There is nothing 
le training of, the soldier that specially fits him for the 
‘of word | pictures; and so far as the officers are con- 
and particularly the officers of higher rank, they neces- 
y and as‘a result of their years of professional training, 
- automatically visualize war in terms of mobilization, 
tration, transportation, supplies, manoeuvres, deploy- 
uation of the wounded, disposal of the dead, and 
ties of recuperation in preparation for the next shell. 
is connection tet me tell you something which should 
erest to you, and which you certainly should have 
it. It is this: In all the so-called civilized governments 
e this ied day planning in greatest detail the utili- 
your boys, and other boys like them, in the next 
J details include their mobilization, their train- 
ir transportation; their being “blooded,” and fought, 
d, and buried or cremated—in the next war. 
e also planning to replace the members who will 
more of your boys without the annoyance of 
ay. 


address before the disarmament meeting held at Car- 
N November TK wader the auspices of the Religious 
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Ast agton—and the Next War 


By John F. O' Ryan 


¢ f MAJOR GENERAL, 27TH DIVISION, ALE. F. 


Now, what are you going to do about this—you men and 
women? Perhaps be horrified, talk about it for a few days, 
and then do nothing. Well, I can tell you if you don’t do 
something about it the thing is going to continue in the fut- 
ure; and, in order that you may have no misapprehension 
concerning the limitation of armament in this matter of war, 
I will explain some of the features of that relationship. 

It is obvious, of course, that to the extent to which arma- 
ment is limited, taxation for armament purposes will be cur- 
tailed. But this limitation will have nothing but a theoreti- 
cal effect upon the coming of the next war. It will be clear 
to you, I am sure, with the mere mention of it, that no agree- 
ment for the limitation of armament will result upon any 
other basis than a fair one—that is to say, a limitation that 
will be proportionate among the several great powers. What 
does this mean? It means that when the world is confronted 
with the approach of the next war the governments will be 
found, so far as military and naval power is concerned, in 
the same relation to each other that now exists. And, hence, 
no other deterrent has been created in relation to proceeding 
with war by the condition of armaments than existed. Again, 
is it not clear to you that armament consists of inanimate 
things, harmless in themselves until made to function by men? 
We must go at man himself; we must go after him individual- 
ly and collectively as he exists in the world today; and, from 
the very nature of the problem, the character of the organi- 
zation we must create to control his activities and passions 
must be a world organization. And this is the light—the 
knowledge of this fact which may come to our people as a 
result of the interest aroused by the conference at Washington. 


And so if we would prevent war, we must organize the 
war prevention agency in advance of the cry for war, and 
it must be organized with due regard to the teachings and 
warnings of history. It must become established, gain confi- 
dence in itself, and secure the respect and loyalty of its pro- 
moters and upholders. Every settlement it effects, every war 
cry it hushes, will serve to increase its power for good, until 


its decrees are accepted with the same finality as our states 


accept the final judgment of our own Supreme Court. 


Look at me and say whether you believe that three hundred 
years from now the world will be without such an agency. 
Then why wait? If we make it clear to those whose politi- 
cal offices vest them with the authority to act for us that we 
must have this substitute for war, that we insist upon playing 
a decent, Christian, manly réle in the.development of this 
world agency, which means so much for mankind, we may be 
assured that we will succeed in cutting down that three hun- 
dred-year period almost to the present day. And without 
America a partner in such an organized agency, whether it be 
existent or one yet to be found, there can be no complete suc- 
cess. Unfettered by'the restrains of its organized courts, Amer- 
ica would ever be feared by the world, and history shows such 
fears would not be groundless. No, the civilized peoples of 
one hundred years from now will read with perplexed under- 
standing of the people of this generation who determined 


questions of justice and right by the outcome of wholesale 


slaughter-fest. 


Man, particularly in the mass, is almost always actuated 
A mere agreement 


in the vital things of life by self-interest. 
not to wage war would, therefore, be insufficient in i 
to deter a nation from waging war, when it believes war to be 
vital to its self-interest. The peace organization should, 
therefore, be so organized in relation to its power that al- 
ways it will be in the self-interest on an unruly nation 
accept its decree rather than to engage in a war which, i 


a 


the absence of the peace agency, would seem attractive to i 


N a Sunday afternoon last May, an afternoon of sun 
and newborn greens and air fresh from the lake, thirty- 
five hundred people streamed into a great hall loaned 
_ by the city of Buffalo for a community festival under the 
- auspices of the Buffalo Community Chorus. The director of 
the festival, and of all the work preceding it, was Harry 
_ Barnhart, and the speaker of the Sunday community service 
that preceded it was none other than Urbain Ledoux. Little 
_ did those who took part in it suspect that less than five months 
later, in another city, these two modern mystics would again 
be supplementing each other’s gifts in their fervent dramati- 
zation of the unemployment situation in Boston. [per the 
- Survey for October 1. ] 
- Both Mr. Barnhart and Mr. Ledoux are nyse in a new 
and modern sense—apostles of the potentialities of the hu- 
man heart. They recognize the reality of a state of mystic 
consciousness, but assert that it can be brought about not only 
__ by the methods of medieval saints who withdrew from the 
world, but through a union in the world with one’s brothers; 
that it can, indeed, occur through the simple medium of 
singing together. ‘The idea behind Mr. Barnhart’s leader- 
_ ship has the simplicity not only of truth but of all great art. 
Simple as it is, however, it is not easy to express it in any 
other way than his own. Music—singing sound—as he has 
pointed out, is beyond language, and beyond the other arts, 
the one universal medium. It can without regard of race, 
creed, language, intellectual training, even musical know- 
ledge, induce a state of communion among men. 


only to have the will to sing—and every one has that. Your 
_ voice is not tried, there is no selective process with an eye—or 
an ear—to the most perfect musical result. There is no ex- 
clusion. Mr. Barnhart trains his chorus carefully, techni- 
cally, patiently as any other great musical director must do. 
He uses the best of music. He works with the concentration, 
the absorption in detail that is of the essence of all art. But 
through the months of rehearsing, while he is gradually at- 
taining .a definite and beautiful artistic result, he is con- 
_ sciously, at every step, using this ultimate musical accomplish- 
ment as a means to some yet greater end. Working with the 
people and through them, he and they together are, at each 
step of the way, evolving into a new state of consciousness. 

His work is essentially democratic in its atmosphere. He 
himself is a trained mechanic and in his youth worked in a 
- factory, a fact to which he often proudly alludes. Neither 
the music nor the abstract, metaphysical concepts behind .it 
is superimposed upon the people by his will; he and they 
are working out both music and ideas togethers Moreover, 
_ with all the high truths that are both uttered and felt, piety 
is hardly the keynote of one of Mr. Barnhart’s chorus re- 
_hearsals! In spite also, of the systematic work and the size 
_of the group, the occasion is always an informal one. It is 
_ always, too, in spite of the intensely hard work, an entertain- 
ing one. The best vaudeville becomes dull and tame com- 
pared with it. No one, certainly not Mr. Barnhart himself, 
_ has the slightest idea what he is going to say next or how he 
is going to say it. People have what is known as “a good 
time’—it is meant that they should. They not only go 
home filled with music and with joy, and with a release from 
worry and from care, but they have been just humanly 
amused together. They have not only sung and absorbed 
_ something of a new concept of living; they have also laughed 
together. 
‘There came, for instance, to the Buffalo festival the presi- 
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A Modern Mystic 


To join one of Mr. Barnhart’s choruses it is necessary 
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dent of the chorus of X-ville, New York. ‘The other 
bers could not afford to attend, but they were so a 
to be represented that they all contributed to send their 
dent. He happens to be a butcher by trade, and is in né 
what one would call a mystic. He has always been a 
church member, it is true, and, being possessed of a bass 
of quite inhuman depth and. mumble, has sung for years 
Hilton. Avenue Church quartet. He has from the first. 
ganization of the X-ville Community Chorus been resolu 
opposed to the admission of two colored citizens who v 
to join it. This president, as it happens, is part owner of 
X-ville Movie Theater (the Parthenon). He explain 
length that there had been an awful row about excluding” 
colored folks from the movies, and he “knew what he 
talking about,” and as to letting any of them, even two 
the Community Chorus, why it simply would not dog j 
was in a position to know. But after his experience in» 
falo, on his return to X-ville, his opposition crumbled strat 
ly. About his experience he was not otherwise articula 
He went about town saying, “It changesa man. See? J 
him different. That’s how it is.” 
And that, indeed, according to Mr. Barnhart, is how i it 
Mr. Bane does not rely upon himself alge to 
people something to think about as well as. something to $i 
One of the most interesting aspects of the Buffalo festivs 
as well as of his other work, is the contribution of the 
arts as well as that of music to a great human end. Pe : 


painters and sculptors are fitted into his plan. To the cho 
festivals of other years Percy MacKaye, the poet, Ro 
Edmund Jones, the artist, Claude Bragdon, the archit 
and Arthur Farwell, the composer, have all contributed. 

Mr. Barnhart and Mr. Ledoux cannot solve, nor do # 
pretend to solve, such problems as those of unemployment 
disarmament. But by ‘“dramatizing-emotionalizing,” suc 
sues, they can at least present them to the popular con 
ness and thus help to break down the inertia and the indi 
ence of ordinary people. They have proved that the emot 
alism liberated by a community art can be directed to 
motive power to great civic causes. | 

Two weeks ago, for instance, there was a song m ot 
at the Washington Irving School in New York, under 
auspices of the Women’s Peace Society and. the Wom 
Peace Union of the Western Hemisphere, as a preparat 
for their coming disarmament parade. Mr. Barnhart ¢ 
on that occasion, “We must disarm inside, before we } 
hope to disarm outside.” Song, he believes, is an 
portant factor in this process. He had just come f 
Washington where he and Mr. Ledoux have been 
ing together. No doubt they will find some meth 
picturesque as the selling of labor slaves on Boston Co 
to dramatize for the whole country the issues of peace 2 
war. The performance will hardly be complete unless 
Barnhart is there to lead the community singing as he did 
Mr. Ledoux on Boston Common. Indeed, Mr. Barnhart 
nounced that some time during the Conference on the 
tation of Armament he hopes to transport his Centr 
Band, and members from his various choruses, by sp 
trains to Washington, for a song demonstration. YV 
knows? Perhaps the time has come for people as wel 
politicians to take a leading part in a drama as impo 
as that now played there. And perhaps there is no ¥ 
which the people can better express their emotions co 
peace than through the voice of a great Satie 
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The Folk Theater 


HE Lenox Hill iolavers of the Lenox Hill Settlement 
+ of New York city have for five years taken successive 
sps toward a real folk theater. Most American social ac- 
| ae particularly those of Americanization, stand with 


on whe first generation and toe on the second, and 
uggle for balance. The Lenox Hill players hope that they 
ive found a better footing on the threshold that separates the 
reign-born from those of foreign extraction. 
‘At present the players number about thirty people who are 
rriously interested in acting. There are no formal try-outs, 
a Tejections. A prospective player comes to the little audi- 
| oa in the settlement where the work is done, and sits. 
i sits long enough, it is concluded that he is interested. 
fore than that, if he sits long enough it is. most probable 
fat he will see the director’s need for the gift he possesses 
some emergent. ‘The director, in real despair, will need 
yiolonist, and the patient audience will find it holds one. 
e one will be needed to make masks, and among those 
n the anxious seat will be a girl who is studying sculpture 
er leisure time. 
All this presupposes not-an interest so much in the finished 
luct of the play, but in the player. ‘All people can act,” 
Burton James, who is co-director of the players, with 
. James, “and our purpose is to prove it. <A stellar per- 
ormance is for the play, not for the players.” So he laid 
t some rules whose observance he felt would prevent the 
odical breaking of the company. First among these was 
there should be no stars. When an actor plays a long 
, he is not called the star, but his name is grouped with 
he names of the other players at the foot of the program. In 
e next play, he is given a chance to rest. But to keep his 
nd in, he “carries a spear.” Second of ‘the two most im- 
rtant rules was that the creators of the play should not have 
responsibility for its financial success. Its financial suc- 
Was to be unimportant. Most home-talent plays are 
en with the ulterior purpose of shingling the Episcopalian 
of, or raising money for the starving Armenians whom we 
always with us. These plays would be for the benefit 
d enjoyment of the players. A basket would be placed 
side the door, and into this the audience could put its 
tribution, upward from nothing, as the play pleased. Such 
seipts could be supplemented by the players’ membership 


From this working plan there has evolved some meritorious 
g. Preponderant of the nationalities of the neighbor- 
gd are the Bohemians and the Italians; and, of course, 
fom the dramatic point of view there could not be a more 
feresting pair of peoples. Bohemian national life is cen- 
fed in the sokol, the athletic club. From the time that the 
ols were established to perpetuate, against the extinguish- 
f conqueror, the fires of national life, they have been the 
aters of Bohemian civilization. The festival, the opera, 
= play, the drinking and gaming of the community are done 
the soko] hall, which is owned cooperatively by the com- 
; ity. The children ‘are reared in its legend. Italian com- 
anity life also has its own dramatic life. But consequent 
he peculiar Americanization process which we employ, 
second generation of every nationality finds itself adrift 
im the tradition, treading Broadway to jazz. Our curious 
alization seems in every case to be, not addition, but 
ion; an attempt at assimilation always, never amalga- 
t The handicrafts and arts venerable to centuries of as 
tanding people as ever put foot on Plymouth Rock lose 
ectability at Ellis Island. Bonnaz and jazz are their 
al descendants. 
the ideal of the Lenox Hill players to have a folk 
which will receive the dramatic life of each of the 
"s nationals with the respect that is due it. Its reason 
nee is that it would offer to the neighborhood players 
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A SCENE FROM A DROUGHT OF THE BLUE 
A pantomime performed by the Lenox Hill players. 


The masks were designed and made by the group, 


pasted together from newspapers 


a wider field of activity. It would satisfy the physical neces- 
sities, a suitable theater building, an ample stage, adequate 
dressing rooms, flexible modern lighting devices, a place to 
build its stage settings and a place to paint them; in short it 
would be so equipped that the neighbors could with dignity 
request their best artists to work with and for them. Child- 
ren of the mode who now run to the celluloid Twin Beds, 
while their fathers and mothers shamefacedly enjoy Gorky, 
Bracco. and Smetana, could in such a theater, be given the 
American assurance as to the respectability of their parents’ 
folk arts. Such a theater would be open to any foreign group 
for its own productions. - The universality of the dramatic 
or musical appeal must be brought to the attention of the cas- 
ual observer who scnses here a conspiracy to foster foreign na- 
tionalism. Mr. James tells of a poster of a neighborhood 
dramatic organization displaying the word “Katskills.”. His 
curiosity was aroused. He found it was a comic opera based 
on the legend of Rip Van Winkle, which had found its way 
across the water and for ten years had appealed in a foreign 
tongue to a foreign people. Home again, it appealed, still 
in a foreign tongue, to an audience of foreign birth, while 
an opera based on the same story was failing miserably be- 
fore American audiences at thé Metropolitan Opera House. 
The folk theater would presuppose a group of amateurs, 
says Mr. James, who would play in English, and who would 
stimulate a knowledge of the best drama in the English lan- 
guage.’ It would set the standard of cooperative endeavor 
and leave no room for competitive enterprises. So far the 
Lenox Hill players have had to be content with chipping off 
for their English productions a little of the talent of the sokol 
halls and Italian groups. Probably the artist leaders among 
them can look rightly with suspicion upon most of our ad- 
vances. We have galloped off with their children to no- 
where. Marion CLincH CALKINS. 


Before the Cate 


N the preface to the published edition of Dulcy (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) Booth Tarkington refers to “the fashion 


____ of believing that the public’s taste is low.” He points out that 
_____ this idea is sound only so long as all manifestations of taste 
: a2 are lumped together and theatrical managers attempt to pro- 
- -—- vide a fare for ‘a public so vast as to be at least a fifth of 


ie teally_everybody.” But, he continues, the “intelligent play” 
: thas an audience “if the two, the play and the audience, can 
somehow be got together, a matter of more difficulty than 
might be guessed.” 

For some years now, an immense amount of public-spirited 
endeavor has gone into the accomplishment of that task; and 
the result, if one may judge from the increasing body of fice 
ature concerning the “little theater,’ and its reports and an- 

Sa nouncements, is encouraging both qualitatively and quanti- 
_  tatively. Vulgarity, like other social diseases, cannot success- 
_ fully be treated in bulk—at least not altogether; the “public” 
has to be conceived of as a great many publics, with different: 
__-—s_ ‘antecedents, different tastes and different points of approach 
_before even a beginning can be made with fruitful educational 
___ effort. The pageant, the “community” this and that (mean- 
3 ing wholesale provision without any group differentiation) 
; have their place in civic endeavor. It may be likened to the 
common worship of a large congregation in the nave of a 
___ great cathedral. But it is in the small chapels surrounding 
2 the nave and the choir, where each group kneels to its patron 
ee saint, that the deepest devotion, the most intimate spiritual 
_____ telationship blossoms forth. So the “little theaters,” sprinkled 
'__ now in considerable numbers. over the United States, and 
¥ with them many of the more serious institutional endeavors 
i that are half recreational, half artistic in conception and aim, 
_ are the most promising beginnings of an American national 
¢ theater which, in spite of much pessimistic prediction to the 
i. contrary, may arise ere long. 
F Here are a few scraps of information on the progress of 
that movement which have lately come to the SURVEY. 


i HERE has been much talk about the use of drama by 
- churches, both here and in England; and very little 
seems to have come of it, except perhaps an occasional per- 
formance of a miracle play at Christmas time. It has re- 
mained for Community Service of Boston, a non-sectarian 
29 ‘organization, to bring together a body of eminent church 
people—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish—in a cooperative ef- 
fort to bridge the gulf between church and drama. A dra- 
__--—s'‘fMatic institute for church workers was opened on November 
‘7 for a five weeks’ course in drama and pageantry, including 
= instruction under recognized experts in organization and di- 
fection, stagecraft, costuming, lighting, voice culture, pageant 
; writing, story telling, story playing and dramatization of 
Scripture. Professor George P. Baker, of Harvard, whose 
_ +“Workshop 47” has attained world fame, is aia of the 
dramatic department of Community Servicewhich offers this 
_ course and applies to it that combination of lecture and work- 
‘shop methods which has given such remarkable results at Har- 
vard. The students are divided into groups to permit of in- 
tensive individual training in such matters as stagecraft and 
play directing. Casts will be selected for the rehearsing and 
__presentation of a nativity play, a religious pageant and the 
dramatization of a scripture story. Edward F. Brown, gen- 
eral director of Community Service, points to three distinctive 
forms of church activity that will be vitalized by-such study: 
Worship: Liturgy, ritual, special day observances. 
Education: Scripture interpretation, historical research, presen- 


tation of missions, social service and other depart- 
mental work. 


: Recreation: Entertainment, redemption of leisure, constructive 
= self-expression for young people. 


ay 


In addition to Professor Baker, the faculty contains some 
_ very distinguished art teachers and social organizers. An ad- 
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visory committee is eee af wentetowe i adin = 
and ethical workers of different denominations. 
school but not exclusively for church workers has beet 
ried on by the Drama Department of New York Comm 
Service for the last year. Here also lecture and works 
methods were combined, and the students, about forty ir 
ber, were divided into groups for intensive individual & 
ing. The needs of the churches for intelligent dramatic lea 
ship here received special consideration. : 
ET another new School of the Theater opened in » 
York last week and offers among other courses am 
teresting one of preparation to workers in the community & 
ter. Founded by such well known theater folk as Gt 
Arliss, Walter Hampden, Rachel Crothers, Arthur He 
Frank Craven, Ernest Truex, Jose Ruben, Robert Edi 
Jones, Kenne “Macgowan, and Clare Tree Maia 
school is .developing new and practical forms of prep: 
for all lines of theater activity. It operates a Snail § thes 
with a full-size stage. Students under Gorelik wil 
the scenery; others will design and make costumes, will) 
the scenery between acts, and act as ushers for the audi : 
Directing will be demonstrated in the acting classes ; 7 
course, all the players will be students. All this is p 
so that graduates of the school will be familiar wit 
phase of the theater and of theatrical production, thom 
equipped to go out and efficiently organize and ma 
departments of a community theater. 


PSILANTI, Michigan, has for some years boa 
inent in dramatic organization in which local talent 
interest has been drawn upon to a remarkable extent. & 
ward J. Beck, of Detroit, who has recently gone there” 
ascertain what civic benefits accrue to a community fron ) 


e 
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production of plays with its own resources, says: 
It is an unequalled recreational asset to a town that m 
than compensates for the lack of a Great White Way, or 
opera, symphony orchestras and the less pretentious tho 
more popular attractions of the metropolis. If there are a 
artistic shortcomings in the production, they are more th 
made up for by the interest which is derived from the 
that it is a home-product. 
“We small-town people are terribly serious-minded,” 
marked one of the older Ypsilanti players. “We assume 
expression of habitual gravity and wear a solemn mien | 
the conventional black suit. Our neighbors expect a cert 
demeanor of us, and we seldom step outside our dignity. T 
plays tear off the mask and show us our neighbors in a 
light. We see things in them we never dreamed 
sessed. And I think the surprise and delight of the self-re 
lation which comes to the individual must be equally gre 


ILMOR BROWN, director of the Pasadena Comm 
Players,~draws a distinction between the “art,” the 

tle” and the “community” playhouse. While admitting 
the former have their proper place in a community, 
in an interview published by the Christian Science Mi 
An. organization which depends upon the public, 
public only, for its existence does not operate for pecun 
profit. As evidence of the attitude with which our mem 
enter upon their work, none receives compensation either 
rehearsals. or public appearance, since all are eager ba 
appreciation of the community idea. 
He also draws attention to the encouragement 
kind of organization affords the playwright and the 
poser. Not only is it possible to produce works for 
there is no immediate prospect of commercial success 
local talent is fostered. Pasadena, by the way, alaai ‘ 
interesting and successful educational institution, the 
munity Playhouse Association, which from June to - 
last held its second annual school of dramatic art. 


REGORY ZILBOORG, who has been looking ¢ 
whatever evidences of dramatic activity he ¢ 
when touring the greater part of the United States 
rer during the past summer, and who himself i 
a playwright and actor-manager, says in The 


| 


~ 
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It is not true that America lacks the instinct of playing, per- 
Drming, acting and dramatizing. It is impossible to find any 
fopher Prairie, no matter how small its Maifi Street, without 
© most convincing demonstrations of America’s vigor and 
ty—I should say, special vocation—for playing and act- 
Americans play in hundreds of “lodges” and “orders.” 
like to adorn themselves with fifty-seven times fifty-seven 
fFieties of badges, insignia and other marks of distinction. 
love parades and even costume parades on every occa- 
mm, be it a convention of lecal Elks or the arrival in town 
the chairman of a Bull Moose chapter. They like to play 
found the luncheon table of the local rotary or alliance club 
dive into mysterious performances of various lodges and 
ternities. . . . To play in such performances where one is 
fence the showman and the beholder is an essential Ameri- 
iM trait, which is a mark of a great theatrical vocation. I 
even at a meeting of one of the branches of the American 
deration of Labor, a simple but imposing ceremony of swear- 
in new members. Americans beyond doubt love to act 
appreciate the art of acting. And how they worship a 
orator! 


) F plans for community pageants there are more than 
here be recorded: The Open Door, a Negro panto- 
e with a cast of over two hundred, which will be given at 
egie Hall, New York, on November 22 in aid of At- 
University, is built around the old folk songs and de- 
the development of the race from the jungle to the 
day. This pageant has met with much praise in the 
both South and North, where it has already been per- 
Professor Francis Peabody, of Harvard, writes of it: 
they (the audience) saw was a scene which can only 
tibed as overwhelming in its artistic and emotional ap- 
plan admirably conceived, a dignified and touching 
la harmony of song with act, and a participation of 
= processions, tableaux, dances and music, without 
tss or imadequacy at a single point. It was an 


MODERN 


MINSTRELS 


Under the name of South End Troubadours, a group of young singers, organized by the Community 
Service of Boston, in cooperation with the South End Music Hall School, went through the streets of 
the South End all summer in the tailight hours and sang the folk songs of many nations 


but rather for the 
instinct, rhythmic move- 
among the peculiar gifts 


occasion, not for condescending sympathy, 

unqualified admiration of the dramatic 

ment and statuesque dignity which are 
of the colored race. 

A historical pageant is planned for next May in Richmond, 
Virginia, to celebrate the landing of the first of the English- 
speaking race at Jamestown in 1607. People from all over 
the state are participating in it. Unfortunately, the announce- 
ments stress the economic rather than the artistic advantages 
to the state of holding this pageant; and it remains to be seen 
whether the direction of the pageant association can get suffi- 
ciently away from-the business organizations that are back- 
ing it to produce something really worth while. New Or- 
Jeans has decided to make its educational community pageant 
‘an annual event. The pageant of last spring was entitled 
Women through All the Ages, several thousand school child- 
ren. took part. A pageant entitled Citizns of Tomorrow, 
written by Elizabeth Edland, will be presented at the College 
of the City of New York early in January under the auspices 
of the combined Sunday schools of New York. In North Caro- 
lina, Florida and Ohio large-scale historical pageants are being 
given this month. These and a recent pageant in Kentucky, 
which has resulted in the formation of a community drama 
center, are under hte auspices of Community Service. Birming- 
ham, Alabama, has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
with a pageant. No less than six communities in the state of 
Washington are actively engaged in dramatic studies, some of 
which will lead to the production of pageants under the leader- 
ship of the Community Service dramatic specialist. Industry 
was dramatized in a pageant given in October at Cambridge, 
Ohio, in connection with Old Home Week, before ten thou- 
sand people. The symbolic representations of modern glass, 
tin, chair and box factories, coal mines, planing mills and 


potteries were in interesting Conbrant to the episodes portray- 
ing Indian life and the immigration of religious refugees from 
the island of Gurnsey only a hundred years ago. 


x 


ND now for ‘a few notes on the drama in relation to 
community life abroad In Germany, most of the “royal” 
theaters have become “‘state’”’ theaters; they and the municipal 
playhouses have a bad time making both ends meet, and the 
result is change in two directions: ‘he state opera in Berlin 
and some others of the biggest and oldest established theaters 
have lost all sense of dignity—one might almost say of de- 
cency; they produce the utmost rubbish to meet the assumed 
demands of the new theater-going public, profiteers and work- 
- ingmen who earn high wages. But other houses, and espec- 
- ially many of the smaller ones, have retained the highest stand- 
ards and meet their budgets by a new simplicity of production 
that would make Mr. Belasco shudder but has made on the 
whole for greater beauty, intensity, and sincerity. “The num- 
ber of classic plays produced is still greater than elsewhere. 
_ Very curious was the attitude, a few weeks ago, of the 
audience at a performance of Hauptmann’s Weavers in 
the old Circus Schumann, in Berlin, transformed into a com- 
munity playhouse. ‘The production was not nearly so good 
as that of Emmanuel Reicher at the Jewish Art Theater in 
New York a few years ago; but the audience seemed to be 
gripped from beginning to end, hissing not only the villain of 
the piece and every reference to militarism and the police 
but underlining, as it were, every sentiment that could be 
interpreted as derogatory of the Church. This audience was 
by no means communist in character but, on the contrary, 
looked rathér bourgeois. Though the play in no sense de- 
scribed conditions known to a Berlin audience from personal 
experience, the enthusiasm for it was explained by the fact 
that it had been suppressed for a decade or more by the im- 
perial government after the kaiser had, by a mischance, wit- 
nessed a performance of it in the Deutsche Schauspielhaus. 


Meantime a more or less revolutionary literature of the 
theater and what it should mean to the community is rapidly 
growing. With characteristic vanity and stupidity new move- 
ments are sometimes hailed as essentially German which are 
merely late echoes of established trends elsewhere, notably 
in England and America, and of course also in Russia which 
has been the pathfinder in community art. Thus Hans Bran- 
-denburg, in a much-read book, The Theater and the New 
Germany, projects a new dramatic art which is essentially” 
that of Percy MacKaye, claiming at the same time that the 
Germans are the only ones of Western Europeans who have 
Dionysian—i. e. genuinely dramatic—propensities, whereas 
the Latins and Anglo-Saxons are altogether Apollonian and 
leisurely proceed in Prarie developments of the French court 
theater of the Eighteenth Century. His concrete suggestions, 
; however, are excellent. “The new people’s drama must start 
_ from the more primitive forms of expression in movement, 
action; hence the importance of dance, of a stage that per- 
_ mits of three-dimensional views instead of attempting to give 
-. the impression of a flat picture; the cooperation of the au- 
__ dience itself; the creation ‘of a festive spirit at comparatively 
rare intervals rather than the continuous provision of amuse- 
ment for passive because tired people who go to the theater 
after a day’s work. 


In a pamphlet, Proletarian Youth and Theater, another 
well known German author, Gerhart Seger, pleads for the 
creation of a labor drama and a labor stage, different in tone 
and purpose from the folk theater which, since the revolution 
of 1918, has taken roots everywhere in Germany. He seems 
to think of the theater as of a guild which must be operated 
-_in closest connection with the trade unions of all the men and 
“women concerned in the production, from author to stage 
hand. Moreover, he holds that “all the educational work 
among young laborers and the proletarian youth must remain 
: in the hands of socialists.” He does not, however, entirely 
deny the possibility of cooperation with community. efforts 


on a wider foundation 


. ward a real community art, the survival of a syndicalist 


hind the times in demanding that under no circ 
should acting by amateurs be countenanced, for “no 
more apt to spoil one’s pleasure in diamae art.” In « 
words, we have here, in the midst of a strong movemen 


of view which, were it cansien ay adhered to, would b 
end of all art. 


NGLAND, though it still has more good plays andl : 

appreciation of good plays than America, has so far $i} 
much less development of the community drama. An ef 
which saw its third season of operation in England last si 
mer might here be mentioned. ‘This is the Arts Leagt 
Service, a group of young actors touring the rural c 
When fist they started out, the whole of their costum 


act plays had cost about $125. An automobile hadi 
borrowed, and borrowed curtains over rough frame 
constituted the stage. One of the actors says: 
From the first, despite drawbacks and difficulties, the ventt 
was a great success. Moreover, we discovered what we 
long suspected, that good taste and discrimination, where n 
and the drama are concerned, are by no means confined t 
audiences found in large cities. 
The league, after having visited 150 towns—some of t 
more than once—now owns a portable theater and a mot 
truck. It has never yet disappointed an audience, in_ spit 
many misadventures on the road. 


In one town it wa 
strumental in founding a stage society; in another i 
was invoked in starting a local repertory theater; in yet 4) 
other a dramatic club. ‘The league under normal conditi¢ 
just covers expenses but in the difficult circumstances broug) 
about by the coal strike last spring it incurred a deficit 
had to be made good by outside aid. Be 
Miss Horniman after a long continued struggle has | 
forced at last to close her repertory theater in Manche 
one of the few playhouses that had a strong local chara 
and gave an opening to local playwrights. “The finest “s 
in London just now, apart from the unique Beggar’s O 
which has moved to a distant suburb, is the Chauve § 
from the Moscow Art Theater—more intimately conne 
stage and audience, in spite of the foreign language empl 
than any of the regular plays. ‘The series of sketches, 
songs and dances that make up the evening’s enterta 
are introduced before the footlights by a very amusing 
ferencier; they are noteworthy for the sincerity that i 
them and the unity of the means employed. Here the 
fluence of the war-time camp entertainment—which ft f 
little while was noticeable also in some of the best of / 
can community dramatics—is evident. Humor and goa d 
lowship more than compensate for poverty of equipment. 
a matter of fact, the latter has given rise to exceedingly pi 
ising innovations the effect of which it is difficult to dese 
briefly. For instance, in scenes that evidently required f 
costuming which can ill be afforded, the Russians simply } 
the whole scene, figures and all, upon a drop curtain a 
holes into it for the heads of the singers! 


FE. BECHHOFER, who has just come back from | 

esia, says in the Literary Review of the New York F 

ing Post that only a few theaters remain open in Mos 
And, forced until recently to produce “tendencious” pI 
tarian performances, they have not gained in artistic 
lence. He says: 


The much described “proletarian theaters’ do not app 
to be any improvement upon the “people’s theaters” of th 
czarist days; in fact, the performances that I used to seé 
the latter, with the assistance of such artists as Chaliapin, 
so greatly superior to anything that I have seen on my 
visit to Moscow that I imagine that exactly the contrat 
case. Optimists may hold that the social uproar in 
bound to have a favorable effect sooner or later up 
tional art, but so far there is no evidence in su Ippo 
supposition. é 


Lae 
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-FTER considerable experimentation a rich Ohio com- 
munity convinced itself that it did not want.a large cus- 
 todial type of institution to care for its dependent chil- 
. About two miles from Findlay, the county seat of Han- 
County, was a ramshackle, two-story brick building called 
dren’s home.” Here thirty-five children lived. ‘There 
small garden plot and a strip of lawn, but as one ap- 
ed the building the general effect was of extreme bleak- 
“The building had been originally designed as a sana- 
for victims of John Barleycorn. In a sort of Dr. 
and Mr. Hyde manner the structure had finally settled 
a children’s home after several experiments in other 


demics of various kinds had been more or less common. 
‘an in and out of the dormitories at night and jumped 
e children’s beds. The basement had pools of water 
dry weather. An old tank in the attic exuded an 
rable odor. ‘The state Industrial Commission, which 
Dhio is responsible for structural and sanitary conditions 
blic buildings, following an inspection issued an order 
ontinue the use of the building after January I, 1921. 
board of trustees finally decided to ask the voters for 
d issue of $100,000 for a new home. The county was 
mped” with speakers and architects were employed to 
dare tentative plans. Papers carried publicity about the 
institution. As a result of such effort, when the 
came, the bond issue led even the vote for Mr. 


yéars the state Division of Charities (until last July, 
o Board of State Charities) had at intervals suggested 
dependency problem in one of the richest rural coun- 
e-state might be met by some other plan than the in- 
system. Furthermore, a new law, passed in 1919, 
that any person who boards a child not related- by 
marriage must be licensed by the Division of Chari- 
vocates of the law thought its passage might make 
to stress the boarding-out plan in Ohio to a much 
tent than had been advisable heretofore. 

ile it was necessary to make other provision for 
ndeiit children in Hancock County. The Division 
rities | suggested more positively than before that a 
system might meet the emergency. The only 
to board the children in a home operated by 
y. This soapy was rejected and a decision reached 
ally since it was impossible for the 


: SER ct tied immediately. 


Head piece of a poster issued by the German Society for the Care of Juvenile Psychopaths, asking for 
support of its work in training special teachers, providing institutions and classes, and scientific research 


An Ohio Experiment 


BIT. 


Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


Another publicity campaign was formulated. The best 
boarding homes, however, were secured through the personal 
efforts of a visitor who investigated all applications prior to 
placing any child in a home. An ordinary nine-room dwel- 
ling house in the city was rented for a receiving home. ‘The 
best furnishings from the old house made it comfortable. It 
was planned to use this receiving home for new admissions in 
order that the initial medical work might be done before a 
child was sent to a boarding home. The maximum capacity 
of this home is ten children. 

During the months that have elapsed since the old insti- 
tution was closed, representatives from the Division of Char- 
ities have gone to Findlay from time to time to confer with 
the visitor and the trustees and to check up on the results. 
The division has also given some slight assistance. But it 
is the community itself that has demonstrated what can be 
done when it sets out to put across a definite program. 

In July, the state Department of Public Welfare received 


_a letter from the president of the board of trustees which 


offers the best possible testimony for the plaintiff in the case 
of normal family life versus institutional life for children. 
The fact that it comes not from some social “theorist” but 
from the group of women who have actually done the work 
makes it a 100 per cent argument. The following statements 


-from this letter indicate how well the boarding-out idea has: 


been “sold” to this particular county: 


When you were here last year and wanted us to try out the 
boarding system we had our doubts as to its success and I 
know we argued with you quite a lot. We were used to the 
institutional way of caring for dependent children. We had 
the institution habit, as it were, but we are so glad now we 
did not continue the habit. I can hardly express myself. When 
a new home is built here, we hope it will be a small receiving 
home in which we can care for ten or twelve children. Of 
course to make this plan work there must be a first class 
supervisor of boarding homes. We are especially fortunate in 
having in this position a most competent and understanding 
young woman. The children all like our new plan best, too. 
We have even given up our big annual picnic which only ac- 
cented the dependency of the children. Instead we plan for 
the children’s outing with the boarding mothers. 


You should hear our doctor. He told me only two days 
ago that he hoped a new orphans’ home would never be built. 
We told him it would not be, if our board had anything to say 
about it. He said, “When you first started this scheme last 
January, I thought it was the darndest plan I ever heard of 
and I was about ready to quit looking after the children. I 
thought I could not possibly do it if they were scattered alf 
over. But I am simply delighted with the results. The chil- 
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dren are so different. 
now. They come to my office and I can do much better by 
them. Now that we have finished our routine re-examinations — 
and corrections for this year I can see the greatest difference 
in the physical condition of the children as well as their more 
normal social reactions. I hope to live to see the day that 

the big institution which houses normal children will be a 

dead proposition. 

Within in the next two years it is probable that a small 
receiving home will be built in Hancock County. But only a 
portion of the $100,000 will be necessary for this purpose. 
It is hoped that the assistance of the Russell Sage Foundation 
will be sought in planning a building of this type as it will 
be rather a pioneer venture in the Ohio institutional field. A 
larger percentage of the money which Hancock County is 


_ spending to care for its children is being expended for actual 


service than was ever possible under the old plan. This, how- 
ever, does not compare in importance with the following 
query which the visitor hears when she visits some of her 
children: “When there is a new home, do we have to live 
in it? We like it here lots better.” 

The school work of all the children from January to June 
showed a marked improvement. Instead of going to the same 
school building the ‘‘orphans” were scattered through the var- 
ious school systems of the city. “This new contact and the 
breaking up of the institutional group was a tremendous ad- 
vantage. “The stranger who came into the school room could 
not possibly distinguish the dependent children from the 
others. 

In August, 1920, when the nurse from the Institution In- 
spection Bureau assisted the local physician in making physi- 
cal examinations of the children it was found that 48 per cent 
were of normal weight. In July following, 72 per cent were 
of normal weight. While there were changes in population, 
the type of children being cared for was practically the same. 
‘The food under the old regime was wholesome and the change 
in nutrition is due not so much to food as to better living con- 
ditions and individual care and attention. 

The boarding-out plan has not interfered with finding free 
homes. ‘The visitor is continually investigating applications 
Some of the boarding homes 
have developed into free homes. 

In September a new law went into effect in Ohio which 
takes it possible for counties that have children’s homes to 
abandon them. It also authorizes the county commissioners 
to appoint county child welfare boards whose duty it shall 
be to devise other means of caring for the dependent children 
of the county. ‘This latter section legalizes the repetition of 
the Hancock County experiment in counties that have no 
children’s homes and this will offer some solution other than 
building an institution. 

There are a number of counties where the population in 
the children’s home is as low as seven. There are at least 
six where the maximum average is fifteen. The amount of 
money now being spent for annual maintenance, the amount 


invested in the plant, and the amount spent annually: for nec- 


essary repairs make a grand total which, if available for 
mothers’ pensions, social service and board in private families, 
would give an infinitely greater return to the-community. It 
is significant that the bill providing a means by which county 
children’s homes may be eliminated was the idea of a lay per- 
‘son rather than of a professional social worker. Senator Tho- 
mas Jones from Meigs County was the father of this bill. 


It is due to him that we have now in Ohio the “tools” which 


make it possible to eliminate, legally, unnecessary institutions 
for the care of the normal dependent child. The Hancock 
_ County experiment has demonstrated beyond a doubt that at 
- Teast the rural county can meet its dependency problem by 
_ some other means than the institutional cure-all and that it 


_ is more economical for the taxpayers and infinitely better 


_ for the child when he is kept in an environment of normal 
family life. Mary IRENE ATKINSON. 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare. 


THE ‘SURTEY FOR NO} EM} Rae) pe ee 


They act just like other boys and pitts 


HE revolution in eS ae refettel 
bourgeois jursiprudence with its hair-splitting a 
arguments—the brutality of the revolution had no 1 
standing for long, fine- sounding speeches in which one f1 
and turned the laws; in the new state there are ne 
new interpretations and conceptions. One no longei 
sults a Roman or Russian code, no longer fumbles ove 
probes into the details of things. Where bourgeois J 
for decades quietly experiment and with imposing thorou 
ness slowly build around the old forms stone upon | 
the revolutionary movement accomplished the matter 
one blow—with one decree. If the method proved 
impracticablé or insufficient, the critics were not con 
by. any narrow-mindedness—anything that has been w 
can also be torn up again. Life flows more rapidly, 
youthfully, the revolution is a force which not only” 
but breaks. 
A type of such a radical change is the establishment 6 
children’s courts in conformity with a decree in March, | 
whereby such courts were formed in all the chief cities of) 
governments and districts in the communistic state. J 
represented a complete change in that the jurist’s influ 
in judging the conduct and crimes of minors has been 7 
drawn and the professional judge has no word whats 
in the matter. ‘- ; 
Three institutions have to appoint members of the k 
The health department has to appoint a physician; the) 
partment of education, a teacher; and the school whic 
defendant attends must appoint a representative f on 
body. These three persons elect the chairman, usu: 
lawyer; inasmuch as he is versed in office practice, 
ganization of the office is turned over to him. He ch 
his assistants, is delegated to procure all the unavoi 
stamps and the other requisitions, and an office is reque 
from the housing department. The new court is fot 
within two or three hours, receives its instructions and@ 
gins its work within two or three days. The revolutioi 
officials must. work quickly; they have to show alertne 
they are not to bring down the reproach of sabotage 1 
themselves. 
Within the jursidiction of the children’s courts fal 
guilty persons between fourteen and eighteen years of 
irrespective of the offense and regardless of the officials f 
the complaint. Even the secret police lose their other 
great authority and have to relinquish their victim. A 
from the standpoint that minors with their susceptibilit 
influences of every kind and their impressibility, with 
lack of restraint and their thoughtlessness, should not be 
prisoned with adults, and that it is not advisable to for 
young sensitive temperament to undergo the terror. of 
less solitary confinement, the children’s court has ab: 
forbidden the general arrest of culprits of this kind am 
required the immediate release of those already held. ‘ ; 
is no temporary arrest—the delinquents remain unde} 
protection of their parents or some responsible person. 
case of political offenses, the responsibility is not g 
much according to old-fashioned bourgeois standards as 
the communist standpoint, but the secret police make n 
jections unless the parents are on the blacklist as absolt 
dangerous counter-revolutionaries. 
If the court has been informed by the accusing off 
or person of the details of the case, the delinquent is : 
moned, or more simply introduced by some police of 
And then there begins an unconstrained, unceremonious’ 
ing of the case in which any one of the three members 
put what questions he desires or enter into direct diset 
with the delinquent—each one in his own way and acc 
to his own lights. It often happens that a pre 
ticence, an impression of tension or anne a sud¢ 


imin 


: confidence i is spanned and the 


No one _ looks 
se at the culprit; there is nothing which might inspire 
rassment or anger. Nothing remains as reminder on 
fense.. 
the standpoint of the jurist, it might be Soren 
; owering of the legal standards to thus do away with 
femony, to omit all forms, to make no long protocol, 
t no penetrating, carefully thought out, catchy queés- 
to start no cross-questioning ; but the Anse experiences 
ncouraging for the retention of this method since only 
rm sympathy for youth and not a cold legal understand- 
arise from it. 
da the sentence will be only a mild one as the result 
ach a procedure is beyond a doubt. ‘The instructions 
nize as punishments the reprimanding and warning 
the court, placing the delinquent under the control 
parents or the police or the communistic faction; the 
st punishment i is internment in a reform school for min- 
here such institutions exist. All this is only in the case 
rst offense. When a complaint is raised against any 
the third time, he is left to the mercy of the 
jionary tribunal of the secret police. The sentences are, 
e most part, exceedingly mild, usually only a warning. 
ing to the new legal code bf communistic Russia, it is 
ly difficult to pass judgment in the numerous cases 
es against property. 
‘spite of all revolutions, in spite of all innovations, in 
all the recent events, the strivings and aspirations of a 
n beauty to acquire a pretty frock or a ring for her 
are just as strong as they are anywhere else in the 
The poor sixteen-year old youngster can no longer 
the thin, narrow silver ring; she no longer has any hope 
any one will give it to her. But the rich daughter of the 
_ the neighbor, has several such rings and cares nothing 
hem and has no idea of the burning glances, does not 
he passionate longing of her more unfortunate sister. 
the poor girl takes such a ring and appropriates an- 
property with a great deal of misgiving but not much 
ess. And the state, which has done the same thing for 
t three years, has taken gold and “silver, has national- 
ocialized, requisitioned continually, and paid no atten- 
to whether the former owner had need of the article, 
rr it was the last and only possession he had, whether 
s his sole means of existence—the state who now annulled 
e ownership must now protect such! 
here are more than enough adults who will not compre- 
the difference between the state’s property and private 
erty—who still agree that there shall be no private 
‘y but also demand that the state does not seize every- 
and who identify the state with its official functionaries 
3 ch as in the distant provinces only too often the com- 
ir is actually the state. 
he youth who grows up in this period of contradiction, 
is not yet independent of old customs and has not yet 
ped the kernel of the new, who does not know what agen- 
1 instincts he dares or should follow, who sees the sins 
a es of yes erday forgiven or actually applauded today. 
mm new rules, new laws, have been given which stand 
» sharpest contrast with the old—this young man shall 
uct a moxal code for himself. Therefore it is natural 
nly a warning is usually given to the youthful delin- 
these warnings will help is questionable but they 
than any kind of reprimand. The school must 
e new moral code, it must give the child the 
The future Russian generation must be 


F < 
1z accused is lost ae Ae Hamman being 
in contact with man, not 


the whole offense Becomes Dc when all 


- inquiries as may be deemed advantageous.” 
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educated to the new teaching through untiring work of years. 
The schools must teach the boundary lines of the revolution- 
ary morals, must take the place of the parents and churches. 
in the bourgeois- capitalistic period. "The prisons and con- 
centration camps are no field for education; these institutions 
at the most can be only the high schools far crooks and crim- 


inals. A great task has been set for the communistic school 


and the world has the right to hear soon of the fruits which 
are ripened there. Hans Niepermair, M. D. 


Child Welfare Notes 


Tek New York State Commission of Prisons, states John 
S. Kennedy, the state prison commissioner, in a recent 
issue of the National Humane -Review, has discovered in- 
stances of young people being detained in jail. The most 
flagrant case found by the commission was that of “a boy 
said to be under seven years of age, confined in a county jail 
in the same room with adult male prisoners, who were ‘moth- 
ering’ him.” ‘The commission has gone on record as being 
opposed to this practice. 

Statistics given by Mr. Kennedy show that the system of 
detaining children in jail has declined. For instance, in 1905, 


some 66 jails reported to the commission that children under 


16 years of age had been detained during the year, while in 
1920 only 14 jails reported this to be the case. Further, the 
number of children detained has shown a steady decline. In 
1905 there were 1,218 juveniles confined in county jails in 
New York, whereas in 1920 there were only 121. 

The chief factor in this change, Mr. Kennedy states, is “the 
awakening on the part of the public and the committing mag- 
istrates to the injustice to the individual child and the danger 
to the state which may result from placing upon a boy or a 
girl the stigma of having been confined in jail.” Many com- 
munities have established detention homes for the temporary 
commitment of juveniles. Mr. Kennedy presents the plan 
of handling juvenile delinquency in New York city as an 
approach to the ideal method. He says: 

Under the provisions of the New York city children’s courts 
law, children charged with juvenile delinquency may be paroled 
in custody of the parents and except in cases where the child 
is held on a charge amounting to a felony the child may be 
discharged on the recommendation of the probation officer with- 
out the child ever appearing in court. 


THE California Bureau of Juvenile Research is one of the 
few state departments whose chief purpose is to study the 
child. “The California bureau was established by the legis- 
lature “to carry on research into the causes and consequences 
of delinquency and mental deficiency” and “to inquire into 
social, educational and psychological problems relating there- 
to, and for that purpose may make such investigations and 
It has facilities 
for providing practical experience to prospective social work- 
ers in investigating social, educational, and psychological prob- 
lems... Major courses are given by the bureau to graduates of 
approved colleges and universities. Each student must pre- 
sent credentials to show that his major work has covered the 
fundamentals of the subject most nearly related to the de- 
sired course. No tuition is charged. A limited number of 
scholarships may be granted to especially qualified students. 


IN JULY of last year a mental hygiene clinic for pre-school- 
age children was established at the Mount Zion Dispensary 
in San Francisco by Lillion J. Martin. Every child on leay- 
ing the medical clinic of the dispensary is referred to the men- 
tal hygiene clinic. An abbreviated intelligence test is given to 
ascertain the child’s mental age and the character of his men- 
tal ability. He is also observed to discover any physical pe- 
culiarities that have psychical significance. If he can talk 
he is tested for speech defects. “An investigation is also made 
to ascertain whether the child is favorably placed as regards 
emotional control, independence of action, and development 
of character.” 


.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


cg HUMAN FACTOR IN BUSINESS 
By B. Seebohm Rowntree. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
pp. Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.15. 


In this book Mr. Rowntree, known for his studies of poverty, 
unemployment, the land system, rural labor, etc., for the first 
time presents the results of his own experience as director of an 
industrial concern employing some seven thousand people. It is 
a record of which any labor manager or social organizer might 
ell be proud, a record of thirty years of painstaking experi- 
Jentation and innovation in small and seemingly trivial as well 
as in big things—usually after patient investigation—and of 
ievement not only in maintaining industrial peace, which after 
should go without saying, but in progressive humanization 
he whole plant. Moreover, he has accomplished nothing 
t is peculiar to his industry or the circumstances in which 
e was placed; and the main value of the book before us is 
lat it makes the results of his experience available, and use- 
Wy available, to all employers. 
‘The author sets before us an object lesson of decent and so- 
ly desirable factory organization—not as an ideal but rather 
a sample of the best that is possible under present circum- 
stances, taking into consideration not only the economic but also 
1e equally important psychological factors in the situation. 
Many of the details are not new; in fact some of the things 
attempted are done better elsewhere. Some of the human en- 
terprises of the concern seem too unadventurous, too cautious 
to bring a maximum of results. But it is the effort as a whole 
that counts; and this has never to our knowledge been surpassed. 
The book~addresses itself to employers and -quite frankly 
_ takes into account the shortcomings with which it is necessary 
to reckon—their own and those of labor. It is optimistic be- 
cause the author is a practical realist. A social theorist could 
play havoc with the whole thing by attacking, and successfully 
demolishing, the fundamental principles on ‘which it is based. 
_ For, when all is said and done, a system under which a few 
thousand men and women spend their working life in accumu- 
lating property for private individwals—however pleasant the 
process for all concerned—cannot have permanence in a real 
democracy. Mr. Rowntree, as in all his other writings, avoids 
a discussion of such fundamentals and so sometimes fails to 
‘carry complete conviction. But the enthusiasm with which his 
-message has been received everywhere during his present visit 
to America shows that his particular contribution is very much 
needed today. Besides 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN PARISHES 
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_ By Edward F. Garesche. S. J. Benziger Brothers. 340 pp. 
Price, $2.75; by mail of the Survey, $2.95. 
| THE TOWN PARSON 
By the Rey. Peter Green. Longmans, Green & Co. 242 pp. 


Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.35. 
~ These two volumes are illuminating not only to those in the 
~ Roman Catholic and Anglican churches, to whom they are 
respectively addressed, but also to those who look from without 
upon their parish work, often with more prejudiced criticism 
than informed intelligence. Each of these writers takes his 
readers right along with priest and lay worker in the spirit and 
detailed routine of each parish. Both are more parochial and 
‘personal in the aims and methods they present than either social 
or municipal in the larger sense of these terms. “The Anglican 
“parson” is always the parson of his parish, rather than the 
__ Jeader of a religious body in the spiritual ministry to the whole 
: town. The Roman Catholic priest never loses consciousness of 
_ deing “the cure of souls,” responsible for parish organizations 
which are primarily and supremely if not exclusively devoted to 
it single aim. Insistent and persistent are the efforts of both 
Jay hard upon the conscience and heart of each’ cleric and lay- 
worker the “burden of the soul.” 
Personal religious work for the individual man, woman and 
— ghild is enjoined as the first and last duty to which the church 
d its. ministry are obligated, and to which organizations are 
ondary and tributary, but never substitutes. Less stress is 
upon any kind or type of organization by the Anglican pro- 
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‘WASTE IN INDUSTRY 
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takes his eee over oe. counts of ie ee pe and i 
his personal dealings with individuals of all ages, classes an 
conditions, the administrator of the Roman Catholic parish leads 

the way to direct the organization and adaption of eer 
to every specialized class—in schools, occupations and other 
social groupings. Specialized effort is suggested to them to} 
help housekeepers, parents, neighbors, children and youth, trz Ai 
elers, immigrants and many others, whose special needs appe 
for the guidance, sympathy and fellowship of the church.) 
Neither author gives token of sensing the larger demands upot 
the church for community and social service, which are now 
stressed by the industrial and political unrest of our war-torn 
age, but both are loyal to the character-building which give 
stability to all times. GRAHAM TAYLOR. | 


LATEST BOOKS 


By the Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry o 
the Federated Engineering Societies. Federated American 
gineering Societies. 409 pp. Price, $4.00; by mail of 
Survey, $4.30, - 
The report of the Committee on Elimination of Waste in Ind us 
try appointed by Herbert Hoover, as president of The Federa 
American Engineering Societies, to study into the restrictio 
and wastes in industry. It represents the combined effor 
about eighty engineers and their associates through whose 
vices investigations have been made-in the building trades, 
ready-made clothing, boots and shoes, printing, metal trades 
textile manufacturing. 
THE NEW POLICIES OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


By N. Lenin, N. Bukharin, S. J. Rutgers. Charles H. 
& Co. 127 pp. Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.1 
MADELINE MCDOWELL BRECKINRIDGE _ if 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. University of Chicago Pre 
275 pp. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2. 65, ae 
THE LIFE OF METCHNIKOFF 
' By Olga Metchnikoff. Houghton Mifflin Co. 297 pp. 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.20. ; 
DANIEL H. BURNHAM : ve 
By Charles Moore. Houghton Mifflin Co. Vol. 1, 260 p 
Vol. II, 238 pp. Illustrated. Price, $20.00; by mail of # 
Survey, $21.00. 
FULL UP AND FED UP 
By Whiting Williams. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 324 
Illustrated. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. — 
A CLERGYMAN’S SON AND DAUGHTER \ 
By William J. Robinson. Critic & Guide Co. 170 pp. Pric 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. a 
SCIENCE OF LEGAL METHOD 
Various authors. Macmillan Co. 
mail of the Survey, $5.30. 
MODERN FRENCH LEGAL PHILOSOPHY ‘ 


593 pp. Price, $5.00; | 


By Alfred Fouillée. Macmillan Co. 578 pp. Price, 
by mail of the Survey, $5.30. 

PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 
By Josef Kohler. Macmillan Co. 390 pp. Price, $4 


by mail of the Survey, $4.25. 
COMPARATIVE LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Luigi Miraglia. Macmillan Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $6.30. 
THE FORMAL BASES OF LAW 
By Giorgio del Vecchio. . Macmillan Co. 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.30. 
THE GREAT DECEPTION r 
By Samuel Colcord. Boni & Liveright. 194 pp. Price, 
by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Edward Channing. Macmillan Co._ Vol. Vv, 
Price, $3.25; by mail of the Survey, $3.50. A 


793 pp. Price, 


412 pp. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19 Street, New York 
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THE DECENNIAL OF SURVEY ASSOCIATES __ 


ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


- To Survey See <i 
and all Survey Readers : 


O adapt a phrase coined by a great newspaper, the 
‘Survey is more than a journal: it is a fellowship. 
This year—the fiscal and publishing year beginning 
October 1, 1921—is the tenth of Survey Associates 
as a cooperative undertaking. We come into it at the close 
of twelye months, the first six of which witnessed the highest 
printing and paper prices in modern publishing. They taxed 
the reserves of the best placed commercial periodicals and sent 
others into receiverships. ‘The second six months have been 
marked by a general financial depression which has sorely 
‘pressed all social agencies and educational institutions depen- 
dent upon contributions for support. One set of circumstances 


after the other, and both in combination for the spring quarter, 


wrenched and tested Survey Associates as never before. 
We had thought that the war years put the SurRvEY to 
every conceivable strain. None of them, however, had such 
a see-saw of hazards as the year we cleared on September 30 
last with a balance of $251.36 out of a budget of very nearly 


$150,000. We telescoped our weekly issues during the sum- 


mer into semi-monthlies, cut staff expenditures to the bone, 
and came through by the perennial miracle of what we call 
our liying endowment—the faith and tenacity and often 
the personal sacrifice of the 1,600 men and women who make 
up our contributing membership. = 

In the new year that fellowship confronts a further exact- 
ing and spirited. test. We enter the year with paper costing 
half what it did last fall when it added a thousand dollars 
a month to our costs already swoHen. But we enter it in 
the midst of hard times which depress circulation and adver- 
tising receipts. We enter the year with, roughly, three-fourths 
of a desired fund raised to promote the development of one 


issue each month as a graphic monthly, the most promising 


factor in our publishing scheme from the busiffess standpoint 


and from an educational standpoint the most far-reaching. 


of the abnormal publishing situation. 


But we enter a year in which we must make up a gap of 
almost one-third in our non-commercial income. Last year 
and the year before the Russell Sage Foundation gave us 
enhanced grants of $30,000 and $22,500—two steps in a 
constructive program of withdrawal entered upon in the mut- 
ual interest of the two organizations as explained on page 3. 
These grants kept the Survey from caving in under the strain 
They ceased on Sep- 


tember 30 last. From now on we must stand or fall as a 


mutual enterprise. We refuse to put it that way—we must 
stand as such. 


7 HEN Survey Associates: was launched nine years ago 
we called it an “adventure in cooperative journalism,” 


We have clung to the characterization since, for it has a 
: touch of the living spirit with which those who believed in 


1 enterprise threw themselves into it and which has kept 

going during periods when by all the cautious gods of print- 
r shops it should have died had it as many lives as a cat. 
something boldly experimental in the notion that 
come to regard a periodical, educational though 

stitution warranting their consecutive backing 
t a library, a college or a laboratory war- 
o: ent it has ever been the 


+ 


tangible alkene hospital bed, the brick walls of an or- 
phanage—which first engaged support. The maintenance of 
our newer social work of service, intangible, perishable, not 
to be weighed or measured or looked at, has been of later 
growth; later still the support of those oreanieed movements, 
such as child labor and housing reform, which have had legis- 
lation or changes in public opinion as their goals. 

It is difficult for any organization which operates in a con- 
troversial field to win more than a minority backing. Notably 
is this true in the industrial field where economic interests are 
at stake and where even the great foundations have been chary 
to tread. The Survey in its very nature covers several such 
fields with prospect of alienating those who are forward look- 
ing in one by its treatment of issues in some other. Your 
manufacturer is like to be hot fer housing reform, your real 
estate operator for clearing up the factories, your physician for 
reforming the courts, your lawyer for revolutionizing the 
practice of medicine and so on. The modern habit of looking 
to advertisers to pay half the expense of our current reading, ~ 
the tradition of a partisan press and the general innovation 
of regarding a journal as a subject for support other than 
along propaganda lines have all entered in. : 


E undertook to cut these knots, not by abandoning the 
principle of editorial freedom nor by closing our columns 


-to the frankest discussion nor by trying to fit the pages of the — 


Survey to the views of any one reader at all times, all readers 
at any time. Rather we have endeavored to build upon com- 
mon elements of service in the same way again as college or © 
library or laboratory and to develop a procedure of accurately — 
gathered and tested findings whch would carry conviction as 
to their fairness even in the midst of controversy. Confessing — 
to ordinary human frailty along with quite inadequate and — 
insecure funds to demonstrate our conception as we should | 
have liked, we none the less have made headway. The basis 
upon which we have sought and secured memberships, gifts 
of time, money and writings, in what after all is unexampled 
degree, has not then been the support of a group of opinions — ny 
but the support of certain educational functions. And it may — 
be well to repeat here our formula as it has been set down — 
in many of these annual statements; namely, the employment 
of the SuRVEY to: 

1 Chronicle events and happenings in our fields. 
Pool social experience, experiment and practice. : 
Provide a forum for the discussion of issues within our 
by those who come at them from various angles. as 
Interpret various groups in the community to each other, — ba! 

5. Investigate and exhibit the results of social research. a= 

It has been upon this working basis that in nine years Sur- — 
vey Associates, without endowment or invested capital, has 
grown to perhaps the largest cooperative enterprise in th 
publishing field. It is upon this basis that we must look fa 
a new and larger measure of support in this tenth year whe 
in the midst of financial depression we must make way 2 
gether on our own. We shall endeavor to bring commercia 
receipts to $75,000 in the new year; we shall need to match — 
them with contributions of $50,000 to clear it. i 


#4 


N the individual goodwill and sense of reeponeibaiGe 
every reader and every member of Survey A 
hangs the outcome, this year, of the years of struggle th 
have gone before. 


« 


ERE is encouragement in a review 
of the last three years. We had kept 
- intact in the midst of the many cleavages 
of the war period. None the less by the 
ummer of 1918 with publication costs mount- 
ing and without adequate funds for promo- 
ion, our circulation was dwindling: our 
issues pared down to a shred of’ themselves ; 
our staff depleted. 

We had either to go forward, or to go 


increased measure of service to interpret 
war time needs and activities and after them 
the problems of reconstruction. In a very 
_ real sense we began reconstruction at home 
: raising funds to restore our weekly thirty- 
0-page units and bring staff operations to 
‘their old estate. We were instrumental in 
calling a conference of national social agen- 
es and public officials the month of the 
mistice to take stock of the situation con- 
mting all alike, and through the individual 
ft of a member of our board thereafter 
brought out a series of reconstruction num- 
pers. We had carried forward this work 
ehabilitation for the better part of a year 
en we appealed to the Sage Foundation 
or enhanced grants to enable us to increase 
he ordinary revenues of the SuRVEY so as 
) bring it nearer to a self-supporting basis. 
this appeal the Foundation responded 
ith its grants of $30,000 in 1919-20; $22,500 
1920-21. 

In these three years (1918-19, 1919-20, 
1920-21) Survey Associates raised over and 
ove the scale of contributions, as it stood 
1917-18, a total of $78,038 for editorial 
work and development: compared with its 
educed war time grants the Foundation ap- 
ropriated in the course of the same period 
n extra $30,700 to be applied to business 
promotion, What was the result of this 
joint investment? On the one hand much of 
is new money was of course employed in 
eld work, enhanced editorial service, en- 
larged issues and, unfortunately, in swollen 
blishing costs. On the other hand,-raises 
in our regular subscription rate enter in. 
sut the effect of these fresh resources on 
commercial receipts is a factor in the fol- 
lowing table: 


i. 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
ubs.......+. $35,788 $39,538 $47,446 $51,796 
Adv......... 10,848 10,668 14,987 15,820 

‘ $46,636 $50,206 $62,433 $67,616 


In business operations in the three years 
“4++* we have lifted subscription receipts by 
a trifle under 45 per cent, advertising by a 
rifle over that percentage. With practically 
e same number of subscriptions to fill, 
‘oss commercial receipts last year were well 
over $20,000 more than they were three years 
ago, or as much as the pre-war Sage Foun- 
tion grants. How much and how real 
the permanent gain. in revenue to be 
ticipated from this gain in commercial re- 
ipts, over and above manufacturing ex- 
ses, depends on the cost of production. 
the last two years it has been more than 
sorbed thereby. All we know is that the 
rice of paper has come down to the 1917-18 
evel although it is still twice the pre-war 
Ge 
_ Twice within the period we have had to 
raise the regular subscription price of the 
‘SuRVEY in order to strike a belated equilib- 
oL ium with costs. In raising from $4 to $5 
is last twelve months and with $7,000 less 
nvested in circulation promotion than the 
ar before, we have written 1,452 less regu- 
ew subscriptions. An increase in school 
d college subscriptions from 2,443 to 3,039 
overcome part of the shrinkage. 
_ The year’s showing was one of renewals: 
e we have exceeded expectations. We 


under and the call of the times was for an_ 


_ whose 


have re 


at $4. 
our business office are the most ‘convincing 
answers to any questions as to whether the 
SURVEY is wanted—wanted to the extent of 
going deeper into lean pockets in the midst 
of difficult times. And they have counted— 
these old readers turned subscribers at the 
new rate, in restoring the balance between 
the cost of the copies distributed and the 
price paid for them which had so nearly 
shattered our budget. 

Slender as our advertising is, the SURVEY 
was one of a handful of periodicals which 
showed a gain in the face of the adverse 
business conditions the past year. 


o As an organization Survey Associates 
* has grown in the three years as shown 


in the following classification of member- 
contributors. 
1917-18 1920-21 - Gain 
$100 Contributions 25 55 30 
50 Contributions ...... 18 24 6 
25 Sustaining 
Subscriptions 34 218 184 
10 Cooperating 
Subscriptions 874 1,132 258 
951 1,429 478 


A year ago, our roster of $10 cooperating 
subscriptions was 1,213. ‘The general busi- 
ness situation halted their steady growth 
and led a number to drop—temporarily, we 
hope—from the $10 membership to the $5 
regular subscription. As offset, we have 
within the past year increased by 40 per 
cent our group of $25 sustaining subscribers 
—an enheartening development. 

The four classes of member-contributors 
listed above are basic to Survey Associates 
as a cooperative enterprise. In three years 
their gain in numbers was thus well toward 
500; the increase in annual contributions 
from these three classes alone was over 
$10,000. If we include large contributions, 
sustained backing has counted as 
never before, the increase in total contribu- 
tions to all funds is twice that. 

Much of this has been devoted to the edu- 
cational service of the SuRVEY; more should 
be, so soon as it is not absorbed by abnormal 
publishing costs. 


In editorial development, in the face of 

¢ difficulties already sufficiently recounted 
we have, in the course of the three years: 
(a) Recreated the framework of a de- 
partmental staff organization competent to 


handle subject matter in five major spheres 


of social concern—civics, health, family 
welfare, education and industry. Such work 
calls for at least half time of a responsible 
editor in each major sphere—a standard we 

must forego the coming year, as part of our 
general policy of retrenchment. 

(b) Organized this enhanced departmen- 
tal service through the managing editor’s 
office and further developed the alert news 


gathering which had served as binder in / 


holding the Survey together in the war per- 
iod of depleted staff and cramped issues. 

(c) Carried out pieces of swift field work 
—the results of which are illustrated by the 
series of articles published last spring on the 
federation movement in a score of cities. 

(d) Put our school and community 
department in the hands* of an experienced 
educator and by means of a weekly social 
studies column developed the use of the Sur- 
VEY as current text or collateral reading in 
134 institutions in 38 states—a healthy ex- 
pansion of this educational function of the 
Survey in both its meanings. 

(e) Welded ‘our foreign service depart- 
ment into the permanent working scheme of 
the SurRvEY at a time when American in- 
terest in overseas work and developments 
has been at its height. In 1920 a special 


II 


special gift, our foreign service editor spe 
four months in Holland, Belgium, Switze 


(2) 


_weekly news columns and fortnightly de- 


those p 


antedated ours. Bag summer azain through : a 


land, France, Germany and England estab- 
lishing fresh / contacts and sources which | 
should lift the SuRvVEY to an entirely new ~ 
standard as an international exchange for 
social work and movements. ee | 
(f) Developed, by means of special con- yy 
tributions and the inauguration of round ~ 
tables in Los Angeles, San Diego and San 
Francisco, an experiment in the regional de- 
velopment of the SURVEY as an exchange of 
domestic experience. & | 
(g) Carried out special numbers of which | 
three this last year may be ‘cited: ; 
(1) November—Prohibition and Prosper- 
ity, an appraisal of their consequences in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, as a typical Ameri-_ 
can city (a-staff operation). 
March—Three Shifts in Steel: the 
Long Day and the Way Out, an interpreta- — 
tion of Cabot Fund investigations which we — 
initiated; and 
(3) June—Prague: The American Spirit 
in the Heart of Europe, an interpretation of 
the Prague survey entered upon by the 
American Y. W. C. A. on invitation of the 
Czecho-Slovak Red Cross. This was an ap- 
plication of the American community survey 
to the needs of a medieval city now become 
the capital of the most promising of the © 
new republics of Central Europe. q 
(h) Carried out the series of reconstru-— 
tion numbers, already referred to, interpre- 


ting post-war proposals and_ experience. 
Their success in illuminating economic and 
social questions and in reaching wider aud- 
iences prompted us to raise a four-year fund ~ 
for the projection of one issue each month | 
as an illustrated monthly. 
THREE-FOLD OPERATIONS 
Ou plan is (1) to carry forward the 
service development of the weekly Sur- 
VEY as a current synthesis of events, evi- — 
dence, experience in our major fields, for the 
benefit of those consecutively interested. This 
function is not performed by the libraries, 
the schools of social work, the foundations, 
the national agencies nor ‘the general peri-. 
odicals. It has been a factor in the SuR- 
vey’s general working scheme from the be- 
ginning. There are today 50 speciaie 
periodicals serving as trade journals in 
our field. 


| 


What we are attempting in our 4 


partments. is the synthetic task of keeping — 
readers and workers in any one city and — 
any one field abreast of major developments 
in all. = 


UR plan is (2) to parallel this service 

development of the weekly with the new — 
monthly GrapuHic as a flexible medium of 
social interpretation, to reach that wider circle 
of readers (outside the nucleus of practical — 
workers), which in each city, each state, each 
profession, each church, make up the poten- — 
tial clientele of social work and movements. — 


UR plan is (3) to draw on staff opera-~ 
tions for both weekly and monthly. We 
shall hope to cooperate closely with other 
agencies of research so as to mint their find- 
ings in this our new currency; but staff field’ 
work will -be depended upon to give the 
Grapuic that quality which since the early 
days of McClure’s has so largely been al 
lowed to lapse in American journalism. 
For the first year at any rate the GRAPHIC 
will appear as one issue each month in our 
weekly schedule—twelve Grapuics and fo: 
weeklies. At the same time our endeay 
will be to build up for them a special 
culation as an illustrated monthly periodi 


ies re subscription 
‘ill arry their phy- 


shing and editorial routine. 


also to the point where advertising and 
subscription receipts will cover their phy- 
sical cost and routine publishing and edi- 
torial expenses. To this end and to provide 
a small revolving fund for promotion we 
need $40,000 a year for four years. To this 
end we have raised to date roughly $29,000 
a year for four years, enough to warrant us 
in making a modest start this fall. 
Pledges to the Graphic Fund 

1 of $10,000 a year for four years. 

2 of $5,000 a year for four years. 

rt of $5,000 a year for three years. 

4 of $1,000 a year for four years. 


OvuR plan is (3) to count on our growing 

body of members and contributors to car- 
ry the burden of staff operations serving both 
publications—close editing, field work, etc., 
of a calibre not warranted by commercial 
receipts but adjusted rather to the education- 
al opportunity before us. In ten years we 
have convinced a widening circle of people 
as to the educational warrant of such a jour- 
nal—a newer, fresher, more adventurous 
medium than college or laboratory or library, 
but, like them, compact of rare service to 
the new times. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


ERE then we have a fairly clear-cut 

division between the commercial and 

educational functions joined in the Sur- 
vey. We have, to be sure, only broken the 
ground of our opportunity along educational 
lines. 

For example, the beginnings we are mak- 
ing this year in establishing organic con- 
tacts with European social agencies and 
movements should be followed by a similar 
out-reaching to the south of us so that the 
SURVEY may be one of the new links in 
making the New World more neighborly. 
North Americans are much more closely in 
touch with Western Europe than with the 
temperate zone of South America—or even 
with Canada. 

For example, again, we should build up 

_ alongside the more intensive development of 

_ the weekly and the general reach of the Gra- 
PHIC a new press service which could em- 
ploy some of the same materials. 

At the threshold then of this tenth year 

of Survey Associates, which step by step 
has been working toward self-dependence, 
it is well for us to take stock of the resources 

we may count upon in making the most of 
the changed publishing situation and in 
achieving the goal so long sought. 


; THE SAGE GRANTS 

4 O the generosity of the Russell Sage 
a Foundation throughout the entire period 
a of our development to date, we of the 


_ Survey bear witness. 

When the Sage Foundation was founded, 
the Survey, then known as Charities and 
_ the Commons, was carried on under a-na- 
tional committee appointed by the New York 
Charity Organization Society which acted as 
sort of residuary legatee of various publi- 
‘cations in this field, none of which had paid 
expenses—the present magazine least of all. 
Rather, it was constantly expanding its work 
promote fresh educational ends and it had 
veloped a cooperative plan by which its 
ders were enlisted to help put up the 
to carry out this purpose, over and 
bove the limits of meager commercial re- 
Of the many suggestions made to 


OUR plan is (2) to bring Survey GRAPHIC 


P 
f books, periodicals and 
n the scope of its broad char- 
ter was most frequently made. 

The question naturally arose whether the 
Survey should not be taken over by the 
Foundation. After thoughtful and friendly 
discussion, the contrary course was adopted 
—for two reasons: First, because of the con- 
viction that for a periodical to become an 
organ tended to ossify it; second, because it 
was felt that in its cooperative support, the 
Survey had a nascent, living endowment 
which, like the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, might in the years to come offer 
a. very human and healthy balance to the 
philanthropic trusts as these latter projected 
their activities.- In other words we chose 
to “scratch gravel” as an impecunious but 
independent enterprise. 


UT beginning the very first year of the 

Foundation’s existence and continuing for 
eight years, it made annual grants of $20,000 
each to the Survey. This money was given 
specifically without restriction and to enable 
the Survey to carry on work which its in- 
come from. other sources did not permit 
during this period of growth. These grants 
were not invested as such in the business pro- 
motion of the magazine, but rather con- 
tributed to it, to staff work and the cost 
of manufacturing and distributing the Sur- 
VEY as an educational medium and to all 
that range of activities—investigations, chron- 
icle, exchange of experiences, discussion— 
which made the Survey a reenforcement of 
the great national social movements in those 
years, of the spread of organized charity, 
child labor and housing reform, and the 
like. Two important departments of the 
Foundation were themselves, in a sense, out- 
growths of work carried forward originally 
by the Survey—its Charity Organization De- 
partment—which took over our Field Depart- 
ment—and of which the National Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work was in 
turn an offshoot; and its Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits which built on our 
pioneering in the Pittsburgh Survey from 
which the magazine took its name. 


T the same time, the Survey itself, or- 

ganically, was taking root, a_ process 
which the Foundation grants indirectly but 
very helpfully promoted; and on November 
4, 1912, Survey Associates, Inc., was defi- 
nitely launched by the New York Charity 
Organization Society, Thereafter the so- 
ciety discontinued its annual appropriations. 
Its National Publication Committee (Char- 
ities Publication Committee) became the 
National Council of the new body and the 
$10 cooperating subscribers afforded a natu- 
ral membership base. As a mutual enter- 
prise in the field of philanthropy and public 
opinion this was striking out along original 
lines and in the succeeding two years we 
made consistent headway. 

The war halted this growth—affecting in 
turn contributions, subscriptions, grants and 
publishing costs; challenging the powers of 
coherence of Survey Associates as a coopera- 
tive organization. By the summer of 1918, 
as already indicated, we were at low ebb 
in staff, issues, circulation and funds. But 
by the summer of 1919, we had gone ahead 
on our own and proved that the SuRvVEY 
would respond to increased investment. 
Then it was that we approached the Foun- 
dation in the matter of plans for the future. 

There was from year to year, of course, 
no obligation for renewal on the part of the 
Foundation, but the enhanced gifts of in- 
dividual donors in this new period of de- 
velopment toward work which had long en- 
joyed the common backing of contributors 
and Foundation alike, naturally raised the 


iil 


question whether the F Susdauons which ha 


‘support ($20,000 annually). 


reduced its grants to $13,400 in 1916, would 
not at least return to its pre-war level of — 
We felt that 

such a question called for a reconsideratio 
of the entire fiscal relationship between the 
two bodies. While the continuing grants: 
had become a substantial drain on the in- — 
come of the Foundation, none the less, under 
the changed publishing costs, they afforde 
nothing like the driving power in this nee 
period that they had ten years before, If 
the SURVEY was to measure up to the op- 
portunity before it, investment on a more — 
resourceful scale was needed to set it on its i 
feet. , 


T a meeting of the board of Survey As- — 

sociates, July 24, 1919, we united in — 
strongly recommending that, in lieu of an ~ 
indefinite period of annual grants, it were — 
better for the Sage Foundation to give a 
genuine shove to the Survey and then with- 
draw, leaving us to carry our own weight 
as a cooperative enterprise on the new mo- 
mentum, We discussed this in terms of a 
three-year period on the practical ground 
that the experience of publishers went to 
show that circulation investment in a given 
year reproduced itself as working capital 
in from three to four years. We suggested 


'a materially enhanced grant the first year, — 


tapering off the two succeeding years. 

The Foundation promptly responded with 
an appropriation of from $20,000 to $30,000 
for the first year (1919-20), dependent on 
our success in building up contributions and 
business receipts. We qualified for the maxi- 
mum grant and could report at the close of 
the year an increase in business receipts alone 
equivalent to the increase in the Founda- 
tion’s grant over the year before. Mean- 
while manufacturing costs had risen on so 
unprecedented a scale as to strip us of the 
advantage gained. 

At the peak of high costs, two periodicals, 
the Red Cross Magazine and the World Out- — 
look, analagous somewhat to the SURVEY, — 
with large organizations behind them, were 
snuffed out. The obligation and opportunity 
before us was thereby rendered all the more 
urgent while our position was by the same 
token exhibited in all its precariousness. To 
help meet this emergency, we set about once 
more the excruciating process of increasing 
our subscription price in order to strike once 
more the fair balance with the cost of pro- 
duction with which we had started the year. — 
We ventured to suggest to the Foundation, 
as a modified plan, grants over a four-year 
period reduced each year by one-fourth of 
the 1919-20 grant. To help us meet the ~ 
emergency the Foundation appropriated 
$22,500, the sum asked for the second year, 
or $7,500 more than they originally con-— 
templated for the second and third year 
combined, but notified us that this would — 
close the series. a 


HE importance to the whole fortunes of 

Survey Associates of the enhanced grants 
made in 1919-20 and 1920-21 by the Rus- — 
sell Sage Foundation could scarcely be ex-— 
aggerated. They kept the Survey from go- 
ing to the wall in the midst of the abnormal — 
conditions in the printing and paper market. 
Because of their brief span, however, an 
the untoward conditions in the publishing | 
field which absorbed so much of the gain, — 
the task of creating working capital for t 


membership of Survey Associates. , 
On our ability to secure it hangs the con- 
tinuance of the weekly SURVEY as a n 
mon medium of service. By rigorous econo- 
mies, already entered upon, and by the down- — 
right backing of every reader and memb 
in this tenth year of the enterprise, and onl: 
by these, combined, shall we see it throu 
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Olyphant, Robert 

Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe 

Osborne, Miss Lucy A. 
_ Otis, Rowland 

P 
Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
Page, Dr. Dudley L. 


Paine, Miss Helen 
Palmer, Miss Kate A. 
Park, Rev. J. Edgar 
Parker, Mrs. Gordon 
Pass, Mrs. James ° 
“Patrick, Miss Sara L. 
qfPatten, Dr. Simon N. 
{{Patterson, Mrs. E. L. 
Pattison, Miss Ernestine 
Peabody, Augustus S. 
qiPeabody, Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 
Pearce, Dr. R. M. 
Peart, Commissioner 
William 
Peck, John A. 
Penton, Miss Louise E. 
***Perkins, Douglas 
Perkins, Miss Emily S. 
Perry, E. F. 
Perry. F.. = 
Peskind, Dr A. 
Peterson, Dr. Frederick 
Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing. Charity 
Phillips,Mrs. Jackson Cole 


Phillips, John H. B. 

Pierson, Mrs. Clara D.- 

Pinchot, Gifford 

Pinchot, Mrs. Minturn 

Pino, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Arthur 


Piton, Miss Annie J. 
Platt, Philip S. 

Playter, Miss Charlotte S. 
Polackek, Mrs. Victor 
Pollak, Mrs. J. A, 
Pollak, Mrs. Maurice E. 
Pomeroy, Dr. Raiph H. 
{{Peole, Ernest 

{7Pope, G: D. 

Porter, A. J. 

Porter, Rev. L. C. 
Porter, Mrs. James F. 
Porterfield, W. H. 
*Post, James H. « 
Pound, Roscoe 

Pratt, C. H. 

qiPratt, George D., Jr. 
Prentiss, F. F. 
Prentiss, Mrs. S. R, 
qiPrice, Mrs. O. J. 

Prizer, Edward 

Pryor, Miss Emily M. 
Purdy, Lawson 
Putnam, Harrington 


te aston Cc. 
_ Miss Margaret E. 
Rauh, Marcus : 

Rawson, Mrs. E. B. 
Reed, Miss Elizabeth E. 


Reeder, “Drm R. Re 
Regensburg, Mrs. 
Jerome 


Reid, Miss Helen R. Y. 
Reilly, Mrs. Emma 
Renard, Miss Blanche 
Renard, Mrs. Wallace 
Renold, Charles G. 
Reuss, Mrs. Gustav A. 
Reynolds, James Bronson 
Reynoids, Paul R. 
~Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. 
Rice, Miss Anna V. 
Richmond, Miss Winifred 


Rickman, Mrs. John 

Rieber, Prof. Charles H. 

Rike, F. H. 

Rinehart, Miss Lora F. 

Rippin, Mrs. Jane Dee- 
ter 

Rissmann, Otto 

Roach, E. S. 

Robbins, P. A. 

Roberts, Rev. Richard 

Robertson, Miss Geor'gia 

Robbins, Mrs. Francis 
L., Jr. 


Roberts, John E. 

Robie, Miss Amelia H. 
Robins, Raymond 
Robinson, Mrs. George O. 


Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis N. 

Robinson, Dr. William J. 

Robison, G. 

Rochester, Mrs. R. H. 


(In Memoriam) 
Rood, Miss Florence 
Rowell, Miss Olive B. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. Maurice 
Ross, Prof. E. A. 
Rossbach, Mrs. Max 


Rowell, Miss Dorothy C. 
Roweil, Frank B. 
Rowell, Miss Oiive B. 


Rumely, Mrs. E. A. 


Russell, Miss Marie 

S 
Sage, Dean 
Sage. L. H. 
Sailer, Randolph C. 
Sailer, Dr. 7. H.. P. 
St. John, Capt. Arthur 


St. Paul Association 
Salmon, Miss Lucy M. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert 
Samson, Harry G. 
Sanderson, Prof. Dwight 
Sanderson John P. Jr. 
Sandford, Miss Ruth 
Sargent, Dr, D. A. 
Sartori, Mrs. Joseph 
Francis 
Saul, Charles R. 
Savage, Theodore F. 
Sayler, James L. 
Sayre, Miss Julia A. 


‘Sayre, J. N. 
Sayre, Mrs. William H. 
Schafer, Mrs. Edward 
Schieffelin, Dr. Wéiiliam 
Jay ; 
Schiller, Mrs. W. B. 
Schlesinger, Mrs. B. 
Schloss, Mrs. Sam M. 


{iSchonblom, H. E. 
Schoettle, Marc A. 
Schroeder, Hyman 
Schroeder, Miss Mary G. 
Schuyler, Miss Loulsa Lee 
{fScott, Mrs. H. B. 
Scovell, Wellin'gton & Co, 
Scripture, Miss B. 
Scrymser, Mrs. J. 
Scudder, Miss Vida D. 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. 
Searle, Mr. and Mrs. R.A. 
Sedgwick, Rev. Theodore 
Seligman, Prof. Edwin 
Senior, Max 

Sessions, Mrs. A. L. 
Shapleigh, Miss Amelia 
Sharp, Mrs. A. B. 
Sharp, Mrs. W. B. 
Shaw, E. C. 

Shaw, Dr. H. A. 

Shaw, Miss S. Adele 
Sheffield, Mrs. Ada E. 
Shepard, Miss Harriet E. 
Sherman, Charles A. 
Sherman, Dr. G. H. 
Shillady, John R. 
Shoenberg, Moses 
Shute Mrs. H. J. 
Sibley, F. Harper 
Sibley, Hiram W. 
Sicher, oe § D. 
Bievt Fe Aix 


Simes, Mrs. William 


_ Simkhovitch,Mrs.Mary K. 
~ Simon, John 


Simpson, Mrs. David F. 
Sims, Mrs. F. L. 
Sinctalr, Miss Mary Emily 
Sisson, Dr. Edward O. 
Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 
Slade, Francis Louis 


Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Smith, Frank B. 

Smith, Mrs. F. L. 
Smith, Mrs. H. K. 
Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
Smith, James A. 

Smith, Mrs. J. G. 
Smith, Jesse L. 


{Smith & Kaufmann, Inc. 
Smith, Marshall D. 
Smith, Mrs. S. Lewis 
Smith, _Theodore Clark 


Snedden, Dr. David 
Snow, Dr. William F. 
Soble, Mrs. John J. 
Social Workers’ Club, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Solenberger, Edwin D. 
Solomons, Miss Clara B. 
Sommers, Benjamin 
Sonneborn, S. B. 

Spahr, Mrs. Charles B.- 
Spalding, Miss Sarah G, 
Speer, Mrs. Robert E, 
Spencer, Mrs. Anna 

Garlin 
Spicer, R. Barclay 
Sprague, Miss Anne 
Sprague, Miss Florence 
Stacy, Thomas I. 
Stanley, Mrs. Phillip B. 
Stark, Miss Sadie L. 
Stein, Mrs. Fred M. 
Stella, Dr. Antonia 
Stephens, Capt. Roderick 
Stix, Mrs. A.oL. 
Stoddard, Miss Melita 
Stokes, Miss Helen 

Phelps u 
Stokes, J. G. ‘Phelps 
Stone, Miss Annie 
Stone, Robert B. 

Straus, Mrs. Nathan 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan, Jr. 
Straus, Mrs. Roger 
Strauss, Mrs. Berthold 
Street, Elwood 

Strobel, Charies L. 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sturgis, Miss M. R. 
Sullivan, Daniel Richard 
Sullivan, Fred. M. 
Sullivan, Miss M. Louise 
Sullivan, Miss Mary 

Taylor 
Sullivan, Mrs. T. R. 
Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Sweet, Mrs. Carroll Fuller 
Swift, Mrs. G. F. 


x 


Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 

Taussig, Prof. F. W. 

Taylor, Miss Anna H. 

Taylor, Prof. Graham 

Taylor Graham R. 

Taylor, Rev. Livingston 

Taylor, S. F. 

Taylor, Rev. W. R. 

Teller, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney A. 

Teter, Lucius 

Thacher, Mrs. Archibald 
G 


Thatcher, Miss Margaret 
Ww 


Thaw, Benjamin 
Thaw, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R. 
iThomas, Miss M. Carey 
Thompson, Mrs. William 
Reed 
Thorne, Samuel, 
. Thorsen, Mrs. W. R. 
* Tillinghast, Joseph J. 
Tilton, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Tippy, Dr. Worth M. 
Titsworth, Charles G. 
Todd, Prof, A. J. 
Todd, Albert M. 
Todd, Walter L. 
Tomkins, Calvin 
Tompkins, Hamilton B. 
Tower, Edward M. C. 
Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 
Towns, Charles B. 
*Townsend, J. Barton 
Traiser, Charles H. 
Trask, Miss Mary G. 
Troup, Miss Agnes G. 
Tudor, Mrs. W. W. 


Tweedy, R. B. 

Tyson, Francis 

Ueland, Mrs. Andreas 

Ufford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter S. 


Unterberg, Mrs. Israel 
Untermyer, Mrs. Samuel 


Van Dyke, Rev. Tertius — 
Van Horn, Miss Olive O. — 
Van Kleeck, Miss Mary — 
Vannier, Mrs. Charles 
Van Winkle, Mrs. Nina G. 
Vedder, Henry C. 
Villard, Oswald G, 
Vogel, Mrs. Frederick, Jr. 
Volger, B. G. 

Vose, Mrs. F. P. 
Vrooman, Carl 


Ww 


Wagner, Rev.Clarence R. 
Wagner, Miss Elizabeth D. 
Waid, D. E. joke 
Walcott, 
Walker, 
Walker, 
Walker, 
Walnut, 
Walter, 


Mrs. Roger 
Mrs. A. C. : 
Miss Grace T. 
Roberts 
T. Henry 
Mrs. C. R. 
Walter, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Walters, William C, 
qwward, Artemas 
ward, Rev. Harry F. 
Ward, Miss Kate M. 
Ware, Rev. Edward 
Twichell 
Warren, George A. 
Warren, George C. 
Waters, Miss Yeabella G. 
Watson, Frank D. 
Watson, Mrs. Katharine 


Watts, Charles H. 
Watts, Shelley D. 
Weatherly, Rev. Arthur L. 
Weber, A. F. 


Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 
Weed, Miss Mabel 
Weihl, Miss Addie 
Weller, Charles F. 
Welt, Mrs. Melville S. 


Wendte, Rev. Charles W. 
Wescott, Ralph W. 
West, W. L. 

Westgate, Lewis G. 
Weston, Mrs. S. Burns 
Wetmore, E. D. 
Weyerhaeuser, Mrs. J. P. 


Wheeler, Miss Mary 
Phelps 

Wheeler, Dr. Theodora 
White, Burton F. 
White, Harold F. 
White, Miss May W. 
White, Mrs. Olga H. 
White, Miss Rhoda M.- 


babel Prof. and Mrs. 


Ww. 
Whines Miss Charlotte 
Anita 
Whitney, Mrs. Josepha B. 
Whittemore, Carl T. 


Whittemore, Mrs. F. W. 
Wichelns, Herbert A. 
Wierman,.Miss Sarah 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wilcox, Delos F. 
Wilcox, Miss Mabel I. 
Wilder, Miss Constance 
P. 
Wilkinson, Otis 
Will, H. S. 
Willcox, W. F. 
Williams, David W, 
Williams, E. . 
Williams, Mrs. George R. 
Williams, H. A. 
Williams, J. M.. 
Williams, Mrs. Ralph B. 
Willis, Miss Lina 


Wilson, G. K,. 

Wilson, Miss Mildred W, 
Wilson, Dr. Walter J. 
Winston, Major T. W. 
Wittpenn, Mrs. H. O. 
Wolf, Mrs. Albert 


Wolf, R. B. 

Wolfe, S. H. 

Wolff, Mrs. W. A. 

Wood, Mrs. Arnold P 
Wood, Charles Morgan 
Wood, Mrs. Joseph S. 
Wood, Thomas 
Woods, Miss Amy os 


Woods, A. F. wa 
Woods, Mrs. C. M. . 
Woolley, Mrs. Helen T. — 
Workum, Mrs. David 
Workum, Mrs. Ruth ff, — 
Wright, Dr. Jonathan — 

Wylie, Miss Laura J. a 


xX : 

Xerxes, Xantippe X. 

Y ; 

Young, B. L. 

Y. W. C. A., Public 
Committee of Natio: 
Boa 

Zabriskie, Miss S$ 
Romeyn i 

Zaremba, Miss Clara — 

Zonne, A. 7 


oe, ae ee ae oe ee 
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Cannon, Miss Dorothy A. 25.00 Gifford, Dr. H......... 25.00 Evans, Mrs. Glendower 100.00 Boyce, C. F....... rae, 

_ Carter, Richard B..... 25.00 **Giles, Miss Anne H... 25.00 Filene, A. Lincoln.... 100.00 Eddy, t.. Ji.k.co ue = 25.00 
Causey, James H...... 25.00 Gleason, Herbert P.. 25.00 Filene, Edward A..... 100.00 *Giese, H. W...... «ae 25.00 
Chadbourn, C. M...... x 25.00 *Goethe, C. M.......... 25.00 *Lewisohn, Sam A..... 100.00 Kaufmann, Fritz ...... 
Cheney, Dr. H. W..... 25.00} Graham, Arthur Butler 25.00 **Mallery, Otto T...... 100.00 *Moot, Adelbert ....... 

Coe, Dr. George A..... 25.00 Gray, Miss Evelyn..... 25.00 Pollak, Julian ..... cave’ 20000 Merriman, Christina.. 
VI 


eben Waesvasrss's 101.00 
clive] (2 (aliens a Mp 10.00 
Morris. E.5.03%. 10.00 
Maier, PaAuiob. f..25. 2 10.00 


i ou { Mrs. Pires y 
eres eee me eOOL00. RS ae ees : 10.00 
Henry 100.00 Rhoads, Charles J..... 10.00 
Miss - 3 Rhoades, George A.... 10,00 
wihigiviaiatece oe 5 100.00 Thomas, Arthur H.... 10.00 
Ie 15.00 Yarnall, D. Robert.... 10.00 


by, Walter J....... 10.00 


Wl 

? ONTRIBUTORS TO FAMILY AND CHILD 

a WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

| A ($630) 

4 Forest, Robert W. $500.00 The Children’s Bureau 

qs, Paut L........ 25.00 of Philadelphia...... 10.00 

9 Pi Organization Church Home Society 

yeiety, Buffalo..... 25.00 Of Boston otis chase 3s 10.00 

»| Brother Movement, Seybert Institution.... 10.00 

G Rese eae Sarees 10.00 United Charities Asso- 

» ton Children’s Aid ; ciation of Champaign 

SiMEY okies. sho ae 10.00 and Urbana, Illinois 10.00 

; rit Organization ; United Hebrew Chari 

rae. ‘lety, IU oe Wea aok te « 10.00 ties, New York...... 10.00 
CONTRIBUTORS TO UNEMPLOYMENT 

SUPPLEMENT . 

) i ($670) 

_idwin, William D,... $100.00 Bernheimer, Charles L. 50.00 

_ were, Henry ........ 100.00 Breed, William C..... 50.00 

“fi “ins, Mrs. Helen Kohut, Mrs. Alexander 50.00 
FRRRDIGY Soo strtenics - 100.00 Doremus, A. L........ 10.00 - 
it, James H........ 100.00 Epnst, Morris: i.s 03% 10.00 


at, Mortimer L.... 100.00 


ET CL 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT : 


Fiscal Year, 1920—1921 


As of September 30, 1921 
with Certificate of Audit 


REVENUE 


SOMMERCIAL RECEIPTS — 3 
BPSUDSCFIPtIONS 6 ocean. cle see. ces $91,796.82 

_ Advertising ....... RE ol eiwnailets core 15,820.29 

‘Profit from Jobbing....... eee iih be byOLtnS 

S Discounts Earned......:....... 731.60 
Miscellaneous ............ ner 49.73 $69,475.63 


. CONTRIBUTIONS 

_ General: 

La:ger Contributions $30,943.00) 
Cooperating Sub- 

scriptions ........ 11,320.00 $42,263.00 


Ay 
| Special: aicon 
PINGUStrY oe<cce=o. 22. $3,785.00 
Family Welfare.... 4 
_ Foreign Service ....- 2,265.00 6,680.00 48,943.00 


Unrestricted Grants... 22,500.00 
———_ >= $140,918.63 


DISBURSEMENTS 


_ Manufacturing ........ 8A OA ars .-» $37,760.29 
Editorial Department: 

_ Editorial General ............ $20,179.40 
QE A ae ee ecces 3,179.44 

Foreign Service........... --. 3,104.76 

Family Welfare.............. 3,794.64 

UM MILISENERU RSE teiale a vsiresnccreec. -1,125,90 
CEU EE a 3,056.32 

_ Civics ME Rinse be'sineei* ps6 vesece 2,949, 78 37,990.24 


“Subscription Department: Z 
Pee extension (5 --5.-<.-..-.-.... $15,972.95 
’ _ Routine Debian Sistine ycis<0) | 1,092.01 “23,665.76 


Das scrfiainn Department. 5 .. 13,210.08 


or embership Department 5,558.63 
Administration eee ee aie 22,482.27 
140,667.27 
¥ - J > 
a irplua fon the Year 1920-21...................... $251.36 
ry. - 
¢ PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
lus on October 1, 1920........... etiese=s ssp 195.66 


lus. shown by General Statement. for Fiscal 


Peete ewww ween ewer en ne rere aeeteettrene 


251.36 


ie ene aiia Salas «sabes ce Ws® 445.02 
ons eae ve in 1919-20, not realized 170.00 


ae ae eee 275.02 


($525) 
*Scripps, Miss E. B..... $100.00 Ehrman, Mrs. Alexis 
Stern, Mrs. Sigmund.. 100.00 cK Pie or 
**Marston, George W... 25.00 Gibson, Mrs. Frank A. 
Allen, Mrs. Ben S.... 10.00 Goodcell, Mrs. Henry.. 
Allen, Mrs. R. C.....-. 10.00 Harper, J. C........... 
Ashl ii B Haslett, Mrs. S. M.... 
shley, : aff Alot of ate) st 10.00 Heller. Mrs. E. S 
Brookings, Mrs. Walter a Hogue, Mrs. ra Boos 
DuBois i... qed 10.00 Krehbiel, Prof. Edward 
Brown, E. A... eierere o. 10.00 Lewin, Charles L...... 
Brown, Dr. Philip King 10.00 McDuffie, Mrs. Duncan 
California Branch, Na- Macneil, Sayre........ 
tional League for Peixotto, Dr. Jessica 
Women’s Service... 10.00 cee tei Meas Renae 
liforni 3 sche rs aspar. 
rh heleae tae Ban 10.00 Putnam, Mrs. Osgood 
Chase, Miss Pearl..... A000 "=? Gace eee Mise Maretea 
Clayburgh, Mrs. H. E. 10.00 Sapiro, Milton D...... 
Ehrman, Mrs. Albert Workman, Miss Mary 
Metiacs saicineiee ca eer ‘ 10.00 Wright, George H. B.. 
CONTRIBUTORS TO PRAGUE ISSUE 
($1,800) 
International Y. W. C. Czecho Slovak Embassy 
pO eee Door IC ee $1,500.00 (for cover). oe. aeeue 


* Gave also to General Fund 
** Paid also Cooperating Subscription 
*=* Deceased 
ffi Gave also to Sustaining Membership 
= Gave also to California Fund 
{ Gave also to Foreign Service Fund 
77 Gave also to Family and Child Welfare Fund 
7 Gave also to Industry Fund 


DETAIL OF DISBURSEMENTS 


S402 co - (SR PBR SERS Ace GEICO GIS BU GSIES IGE Orc ab On occoc $ 64,565.82 
Stationary and Office Printing.................s0% 7,653.17 
Postage, Including Mailing of Magazine........... 6,361.79 
Composition, Presswork and Binding............. 25,476.52 
ARIE anos ole eae) cle sie’ a's enh ole (clei oia\etete clave eceiojela morse she 15,814.45 
StOndge.. And INSUPANCE. 62.5006. cen wewemeues en node 411.43 
PERMA MAING 4 LOlaie cia ot oie a ocinlc olnc © Saja hvolele le o/Giie sie vase 1,282.72 
MRRERE SMPCR Oe ain ele etre sm storeys. alike eR 6b wae o go A © erate wi.ele Neg Oe 397.85 
ESERIES ied Six /atatnva/w: ond coc ale 6. o.e.s'e ees otol® nip SK ay meee ae ncaa 432.13 
REPRE Fore aoe is ha Dive a, vse7o w bieln piss ep Rlammie e lene Slee 1,370.67 
PERE PTAC DORE 6.0: dcac's syocle viaje ere cele He's alee mia eo Bl sie’s ew win 434.44 
RRR re SE aie ee da dias srelece be aiese Sia Spee ae aes oye 2,847.04 
News-stand and Advertising. ate a 
PEE ADLONNS 0 os a soe ies: o o's vin oie salen vs . 71.50 
Correspondents 9.6.2 si. ove cee Mel in lerclevatebasa tate : 656.66 
Breese Service cc baa wlccwicils wulwe gtiees tint sede via seeds 304.66 
Special. Investigations... ie. «sh. ese cee veces swatinnnn 610,00 
SV Sts GO SOT Ye SAR ee aes 703.64 
PRGCCIMG SY sore ob cole avin seviv'e suc e's mawaiveAlesie/e.e.s\e ¥cies «pre 42.96 
Telephone and Telegraph..........cceececesssceces 1,015.92 
TET | Kage ON SBRO CED nr EE JRC neErp eS Cader Old Soccr 4,999.99 
NIRA EUnet creer os Sa cclals, Slalaje om soil OR tp ishe Pmieie wine prev eTe 111. 
MERRIE Ss eas haa vitae d-wxi de wine was wan ie e's Rie wisvourssere ire 573.92 
DRIER INANICE So \cleih oAceln a sips sa wee nu-c'w ss nes ale weiaia'e Ww 1,887.09 
REPRO EGE eo, oly. c = icin % aja’ ciple sina welu'eye we vivic aad bee Mai be 534.01 
PREG Ok wes vibn's ial aoe en care GAS Bein wes we a ad kneel 112.64 
SPE EXPENSES i alco nsw arent cbc ae sce dente Vinal eaixisieteee 1,168.18 
EOTAN coset este neato < cs cme mae batahem $140,667.27 


RESTRICTED FUNDS 
California Grand Recon- 


Repre- Rapids struction 
sentative Inquiry Issues 
Deticifs Oct.) 1, 192053... 5). oc s2.2 ein $189.42 $161.65 
Balance Oct. 1, 1920............ $2,617.54 
SA PUCMIDIILUOMIG Sis oe awe ciniwn baa eae ve 525.00 197.99 
SRAM ertnicts fe a uleietti.c som oiste'n ec aelels 
From General Fund .......«+. 267.26 f 
$335.58 $105.61 $2.815,53 
Disbursed 1920-21...........-++ 12.24 105.61 2,815.53 
Balance Sept. 30, 1921.......... $323.34 
Foreign Prague Unemploy- 
Travel Issue ment 
Balance Oct. 1, 1920'........... . $1,900.00 
Contributions ..... us $1,800.00 $670.00 
CSEIOTM Stat Seas se 120.29 
From General Fund..........- 170.53 165.85 
Total ............. $1,900.00 $1,970.53 $956.14 
Disbursed 1920-21...........++. 1,829.22 1,970.53 956.14 
Balance Sept. 30, 1921.......... 70.78 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


We have audited the accounts of the Survey Associates, 
Inc., for the twelve months ended September 30, 1921, and 
certify that the above statement agrees with the books and 


Is correct. 
(Signed) HASKINS & SELLS 


New York, Nov. 1, 1921 Certified Public Accountants. 
30 Broad Street, New York City 


ie ie Ne. 


‘CONTRIBUTORS TO CALIFORNIA FUND 


300.00 


eto) ve. OES 


ite 


for 


FOR THE PUBLISHING YEAR 
OCT. 1, 1921-SEPT. 30, 1922 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES APPEALS 


$50,000 


ITH the close of the Russell Sage Foundation grants 
which ceased September 30 last we must make up a 
gap of one-third in our non-commercial income. 


(Last year their appropriation was $22,500.) 


From new on Survey Associates must stand or fall as a 


\ 


cooperative undertaking. Let us not put it that way. 


We stand if our living endowment of convinced friends 
and well-wishers hold their ground by renewing member- 


ships and contributions of earlier years and if in the face 
of hard times we can make normal gains in growth as an 


organization. 


If we bring our roster of $10 cooperating sub- 


scribers to 1,500 or. 


ese eee 


(last year they. numbered 1,132) 


If we bring our $25 sustaining subscribers to 


ZDOMOR ie cecien seers rites 


If. we bring our $50 contributors to 50 or.... 


(last year they numbered 24) 


If we bring our $100 contributors to 100 or.. 
(last year they numbered 54) 


If larger contributors and contributors to spe- 
cial departments bring the total to..... 


cece ee ee 


(last year they. numbered 218) 


. 


(last year the total was $48,943) 


We shall hope to match these contributions with 
commercial receipts of roughly. . 


eee eee 


(last year they amounted to $68,475) 


And thus clear our year. 


eee eer e 


see eee nene 


$15,000 


$6,250 
$2,500 


$10,000 


$50,000 


$75,000 


Bruno Lasker 


WE appeal for these contributions for the general budget 
of the SURVEY or for special activities incorporated in 


it as follows: 


Health. 236 i 
Civics 
Education ........ 
Foreign Service. . 


eee ewe eee ees 


Family and Child Welfare. 


Industry 


. 


. 


ee eee ee ere 


eee 


. $2,000 


. 


° 


. 


. 


2,000 
2,500 
3,500 
4,000 
5,000 


4 ie launch SURVEY GRAPHIC as an illustrated monthly 


and a medium of social interpretation we need a develop- 


ment fund of $40,000 a year for four years. 
pledges covering three-quarters of this sum. We ap 


We have 


peal for 


$11,000 a year for four years in units of $1,000 to $5, 000. 


Date! 22020 eee 


I ‘enclose 
will send 


year. 


ON TTT EOS cae cE TES So REED tT OG cg CARRE ESRD ag 


.seeeeesss.... dollars, as a contribution to the 
Educational Funds of Survey Associates for the present fiscal 


i) 


_ 
PSEA SES URi 0\16) (sh, 0.106) «| whe eee © 10 7esle ("9 = sce lee *e mm Ble sie & 10. ide le) a tee Mall eee 


A gift of $10 or more to the editorial and field 
work of The Survey makes the contributor eligible 


To 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


for election as a member of Survey Associates and 
covers, also, the regular $5 weekly subscription. 


Ss Sor teens as Se 


‘Jane Addams............+-.4. wletaraiaty 


Mary Burnham.......... 


without shares or stockholders, 


Robert W. de Forest, Presider 

Vice Presidents : 

Henry R. Seager Vv. Everit— 

Arthur P. Kellogg, Treasurer — 

Ann Reed Brenner, Secretary — 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Jane Addams Lillian D. Wald — 
Robert W. de Forest | Henry R. Seager. 
Julian W. Mack Edward T. Devine’ 
Helen S. Pratt Alexander M. Bin ng 
Samuel McCune LindsayJohn M. Glenn” 
Agnes B. Leach J. Henry Scattere 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


I 
i 


——————————<—— SC 


Ernest P. Bicknell.......... cess Washin 
Alexander M. Bing......... 


Richard C. Cabot............ 
Frances G. Curtiss cee 


weer 


Livingston’ Farrand: =: i-cs+ esas eeeeee 
Samuel S. Fels. ........--. “72 lehiedal 
Lee K. Frankel. 
John M. Glenn.. 
Cc. M. Goethe... : 
William E. Harmon........ 


John Randolph Haynes......... ‘Los Angel 
Morris Knowles........+...; +++... Pittsbur 
Loula D. Lasker........ ina oes ean oe NG 
Agnes B. Leach... 0.7 seescsses © .2.New » 
Joseph §Lee@s f032) ioe ches sae wesc seks 
Samuel McCune Lindsay..........+ 

Julian W. Mack........... ee 

Ve. Everit: Macy... 0. .vicds. & seve ese NEW 


Milton A. McRae.......cscecveeeress 
Simon N. Patten............. oe 
Helen S. Pratt...... lege dived REE RANE cb 
Julius Rosenwald.........- ODA No |: 
John A. Ryan........ Dace elects a ee cue Oe 
J. Heat Scattergood.. «eeeee..-Philadelph 
Henry R miscagens: Sip ee Sas) | ’ 

Graham Taylor.. 
Lillian D. Wald 


- PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor — 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
S. Adele Shaw 
Joseph K. Hart Paul L. Benjz 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 
(Volunteer) 
Edward T. Devine Graham Taylor 
Jane Addams Florence Kelley 
Graham R. Taylor John A. Fitch 
Winthrop D. Lane Michael M. Davis. 
William L. Chenery Arthur Gleason. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS f 
Marion C. Calkins Mary § 


Harold J. Laski, London Corresponde 
Charles Cestre, Parls Corresponden 


ARTHUR P. KELLOGG 
Business Manager 

John D. Kenderdine, Asst. Business Mor 

Mary R. Anderson, Advertising © 

Hettie T. Amsdell, Subscriptions — 
Martha Hohmann, Cashier 


THE SURVEY’S ORGANIZA’ 


Survey Associates, Inc., is a membe 
corporation, chartered November 4, 
under 1 

laws of the state of New York— . 


**to advance the cause of constructive ph 
anthropy by the publication and circulati 
of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
by conducting any investigation use ae 
necessary for the preparation thereof.’” 


Contributions to institutions organ 
like Survey Associates, for educatio 
charitable purposes under the New 
membership corporation law, are dedui 
from state and national income taxes, — 


